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Price FourPEencr, 
Registered as a Newspaper. 


SST SIMPSON (late of Stamford, Lincoln- 
shire), G Comets of the * Lincoln- 
shire seventeenth Century Tradeamen ‘s Tok ” &c., Contributor of 
Extracts (annotated) from Peris to the Reiquary. 
»gist,&c.. undertakes SEARCH at British Museum and 
other Public Offices. Terms moderate.—Address 277, Strand, W.C. 


EDIGREES.— ROYAL DESCENTS. — The 
Pedigrees of upwards of 35,000 Families, showing in each a direct 
Lineal Descent from William the ueror. Genealogical searches 

made.—A. MILL, 16, Calthorpe Street, W.C. 


[PBBAEY CATALOGUES for Registering Books 
Bought or Lent, for large or small Libraries, from 5. upwards. 
CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDBX BOOKS, for the entry, A!p»abet- 
ically and under subject Matter if of any event, from 4s. upwards. 
NEWSPAPER SCRAP- BOOKS, for the reception of Cuttings 
(without the use of gum, paste, or glue), from 2e. 64. upwards. 
Detailed Descriptive Lists, with specimen of the Printed Headings, 
on receipt of stamped addressed wrapper and envelope. 
LETTS & OO. (Limited), ame Bridge. 


BIzsEBECK BANK, Established 1851. 
Southampton Buildings. Chancery 

Current Accounts opened according to the a prection of other 
Bankers, and [oterest allowed when not drawn below £23. The Bank 
algo receives ye on Deposit at Three per Cent. (nterest, repayable 
en demand. ank undertakes the custody of . Writings, 
and other Securities and ene the collection of Bills of Ex- 
change. and Coupons; and the purchase and of Stocks 
and Shares. Letters of Credit sad Cireuler Notes issued 

FRANCIS RAVENSCRUFT, Manager. 
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FP, & C, OSLER, 


Glass Table Lamps. 
Glass Wall Lights. 
Glass and Metal Chandeliers. 
Birmingham : Manufactory, Broad Street. 
London: Show-Rooms, 100, Oxford Street, W. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward a Pamphlet, free by post, explanatory 
of his system, 
6ru 8, No. 164. 


URIOUS, OLD, and RABE BOOKS:— 
ALOGUR, No. Vill. (very interesti 36 pp., post free.— 
GEORGE JOHNSTUN, al, Hanover street. 


(Second - Hand, Miscellaneous), 
NDERS, &c.—C. HERBERT, and Foreiga Book- 
—. 69, Goswell Road. ndon, EO. CATALOGUE free on receipt 
of Two Stamps. Libraries, vld Books, and Parch ment Purchased. 


ANTIQUARIAN, TOPOGRAPHICAL, and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS LITERATURE, chiefiy from the LIBRARY of 8. 
SHAW, Esq.. comprising Prehistoric Works, Heraldry, Antiquities, 
Monumental Brasses, Ancient Tenures, Dialects. Origin of Nations, &ec., 
with additional Plates and Cuttings. Catalogue for one stamp.—A 
READER, Orange Street, Holborn. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
price THREEPENCE, 
H £E ATHENA U 


This Day's ATHEN SUM contains Articles on 
MAX MULLER on INDIA. 
IRISH GRAMMAR, 
ORAIK’S LIFE of SWIFT. 
NOVELS of the WEEK. 
DIOCESAN HISTORIES. 
LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
MICHAEL F. M. ROSSETTI, Poem by Christina G. Rossetti. 
The TAUCHNITZ REPRINTS. 
PROF. H. 8. SMITH. 
The BOOKSELLERS’ UNION. 
ARCHBISHOP PECKHAM’S REGISTER. 
AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS. 
The ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Library Table; G ical Notes; 1 Gold; 
nomical Notes ; Socictise; Meetings ; Goss! ndian Gold ; Astro 


FINE ARTS—Thausing’s Life of Deer; Kew Prints; Art Copy- 
right; Blythburgh Church ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Richard Wagner ; Gossip. 
DRAMA—The Week ; The Late Miss Kelly; Gossip. 
Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 2, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Realised Assets (1881) 


Life Assurance and Anouity F Funds 
Annual Income ..... eee 
> Rates of Premium ‘Liberal Seale of Annuities. Jeane 
Security of Freehold, ai d 
peng. Interests and also to Corporate other 
ic Bodies upon Security of Rates, &c. 
F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 
SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 8.W.; Oxford Street 
(corner of Vere Street), W. Fire establisned 1710 Home and 
Foreign Insurances at moderate rates. Life established 1810. Specially 
= — for young lives. Large uses. Immediate settlement of 
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JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


The Public are invited to send te ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Bel- 
— 4 samples and full range of price lists (post free) of their all 
re Flax 


2 6perdoz. Hemstitenep. 
CAMBRI 
e400 Gentlemen's 8 
“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
DOCKET Robinson & have a 
world-wide fame.” — 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


RIMMEL’S AROMATIC 
OZONIZER, 


Or NATURAL AIR PURIFIER, a fragrant pow- 
der, producing, by simple, slow evaporation, the 
balmy, refreshing, and healthy emanations of the 
pine and eucalyptus forests. The most effective 
and agreeable disinfectant. 
Price 1s.; by post for 15 stamps. 
96, Strand ; 123, Regent Street ; and 24, Cornhill, 
Londoa. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—There is nothing in the 
whole “ materia which can surpass these medicaments 
for the certainty of their acti bago, sciatica, tic-d ux,and 
all flying or settled pains in t zt nerves, muscles, and sinews. Diseases 
of this nature originate in bad blood and depraved humours, and until 
these are corrected there can be po permanent cure. The ordinary 
remedies only afford temporary relief, and in the end the sufferer is as 
bed as ever. ay! Ointment penetrates the human system as 
salt penertates meat, the Pills greatly assist and 
y all obstructions and giving tone to 
e virtues of Holloway’s | 


SUN LIFE OFFICE.— BONUS RESULTS. 


The PROFITS paid in Cash by the SUN LIFE OFFICE are 
exceptionally large, surpassing those hitherto given, and for 
which the Society has been so justly noted, and averaging 

173 per cent. of the Annual Premium (more than 
1} Premiums), now payable in Cash ; 
or 
284 per cent. of the Annual Premium (more than 
23 Premiums) added to the sum assured. 


Exemplified more fully, at the average age 35, by the follow- 
ing table :— 


Years Premium 
in Cash. R ion. duced 
force. | Original to 

10 8 8716 1| 2519 9 
15 | 88°35, | 4614 9| 9117 1 23 2 
20 4613 7| 84 4 4] 1919 8 
25 £1,000 46 1411 | 71311| 147 3 
30 55 810| 8 6 8| Il 6 
6 8 728 3| wie 6| 312 8 

Still entitled to 

£309 8 5 | £525 14 7 | future profits, 


Assuming future profits are as large (which may be con- 
fidently expected, owing to the increasing business and large 


reserves of the Company), New E nts may anticipate that, 
| On a Policy for 1,000/., the Bonus Will, after 30 years, amount 
to 525/.; the Cash (with 4 per cent. interest} equal 5051.; or 
yield a continual reduction of the Premium amounting to 
241, 14s, 


Ages other than 35 in proportion to the Premiums charged. 


N.B.—Bonus Options at each yo No Partnership 
Liability. Modern Simple Proposal Forms. Imme- 
_ diate Settlements, 
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The VOLUME, JULY to DECEMBER, 1882, with the INDEX, 
PRICE 10s. 6d. IS NOW READY. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free, 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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fates. 


THE FAMILY OF LOWE OF DERBYSHIRE. 

In the sixth edition of the Landed Gentry, Sir 
Bernard Burke is somewhat unfortunate as regards 
his account of this family; but no doubt, when 
his attention is called to the inaccuracies, he will 
have them corrected at the earliest opportunity. 

The copy made by Wolley of a certain docu- 
ment in no way indicates, as Sir Bernard, when 
citing it (ii. 991), assumes, that the three persons 
of similar names mentioned were brothers, or, 
indeed, related at all. Moreover, they are not all 
alike styled in it “del Lowe,” as we are further, 
but erroneously, informed on the same page. 

The Lowes of Derbyshire descended from two 
of three brothers, who were Laurence Low (ser- 
jeant-at-law), Thomas Low, and George Low. No 
documentary evidence yet produced makes men- 
tion of any other brothers, On the contrary, 
what does exist implies that there were no more, 
although, beside them, there may have been a 
sister. This evidence stands thus on the record : 

“ Hee est finalis concordia facta in Curia domini Regis 
apud Westmonasterium a die Sancti Michaelis in quin- 
decim dies anno regnorum Henrici Regis Anglie et ffrancie 
septimi a Conquestu tercio,” &c. “Inter Johannem 
Wyot, querentem, et Laurencium Lowe et Humfridum 
Lowe et Margaretam uxorem ejus, deforciantes, de 


Manerio de Denby, cum pertinenciis, ac de quadraginta 
mesuagiis, viginti toftis, ducentis acris terre, centum 
acris prati, quingentis acris bosci, quingentis acris jamp- 
norum et bruere, ducentis acris more, et quindecim 
solidatis redditus, ac redditu unius libre Cimini, cum 
pertinenciis, in Denby et Kylburne ; unde placitum con- 
vencionis summonitum fuit inter eos in eadem Curia, scili- 
cet, quod predicti Laurencius et Humfridus et Margareta 
recognoverunt predicta Manerium, tenementa et redditus, 
cum pertinenciis, esse jus ipsius Johannis, ut illa que 
idem Johannes habet de dono predictorum Laurencii et 
Humfridi et Margarete. Et pro hac recognicione, fine 
et concordia idem Johannes concessit predicto Laurencio 
predicta Manerium, tenementa et redditus, cum perti- 
nenciis, et illa ei reddidit in eadem Curia: Habenda et 
tenenda eidem Laurencio, absque impeticione vasti, de 
capitalibus dominis feodi illius, per servicia que ad pre- 
dicta Manerium, tenementa et redditus pertinent, tota 
vita ipsius Laurencii. Et post decessum ipsius Laurencii 
predicta Manerium, tenementa et redditus, cum perti- 
nenciis, integre remanebunt predictis Humfrido et Mar- 
garete, tenenda absque impeticione vasti de capitalibus 
dominis feodi illius, per servicia que ad predicta Mane- 
rium, tenementa et redditus pertinent, tota vita ipsius 
Humfridi. Et post decessum ipsius Humfridi predicta 
Manerium, tenementa et redditus, cum _pertinenciis, 
integre remanebunt heredibus masculis predicti Lau- 
rencii de corpore suo procreatis, tenenda de capitalibus 
dominis feodi illius per servicia que ad predicta Mane- 
rium, tenementa et redditus pertinent imperpetuum. 
Et si nullus heres masculus de corpore ipsius Laurencii 
fuerit procreatus, tunc predicta Manerium, tenementa 
et redditus, cum pertinenciis, integre remanebunt 
Georgio Lowe fratri predicti Laurencii, et heredibus 
masculis de corpore suo procreatis, tenenda de capitali- 
bus dominis feodi illius per servicia que ad predicta 
Manerium, tenementa et redditus pertinent imper- 
petuum, Et si contingat quod idem Georgius obierit 
sine herede masculo de corpore suo procreato, tune post 
decessum ipsius Georgii predicta Manerium, tenementa 
et redditus, cum pertinenciis, integre remanebunt Thome 
Lowe fratri predicti Georgii, et heredibus masculis de 
corpore suo procreatis, tenenda de capitalibus dominis 
feodi illius per servicia que ad predicta Manerium, 
tenementa et redditus pertinent imperpetuum. Et si 
contingat quod idem Thomas obierit sine herede masculo 
de corpore suo procreato, tune post decessum ipsius 
Thome predicta Manerium, tenementa et redditus, cum 
rtinenciis, integre remanebunt heredibus de corpori- 
us predictorum Humfridi et Margarete procreatis, 
tenenda de capitalibus dominis feodi illius per servicia 
que ad predicta Manerium, tenementa et redditus per- 
tinent imperpetuum. Et si nullus heres de corporibus 
predictorum Humfridi et Margarete fuerit procreatus, 
tunc predicta Manerium, tenementa et redditus, cum 
pertinenciis, integre remanebunt Ricardo Newton’, de 
Newton’ juxta Wydford’, et heredibus masculis de cor- 
re suo procreatis, tenenda de capitalibus dominis feodi 
illius per servicia que ad predicta Manerium, tenementa 
et redditus pertinent imperpetuum. Et si contingat 
quod idem Ricardus obierit sine herede masculo de cor- 
pore suo procreato, tunc post decessum ipsius Ricardi 
predicta Manerium, tenementa et redditus, cum per- 
tinenciis, integre remanebunt rectis heredibus predicti 
Laurencii, tenenda de capitalibus dominis feodi illius 
servicia que ad predicta Manerium, tenementa et reddi- 
tum [sic} pertinent imperpetuum—Derbia.”—Feet of 
Fines, co. Derby, Michaelmas Term, 3 Henry VII. 


The only Lowe family of any note sprang from 
the township of La Lowe in Shropshire, of which 
one Ralph de La Lowe was lord in 9 Edw. II. 
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(Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs, ii. div. 3, p. 398). 
Genealogists generally need not be reminded 
that this was a family of considerable eminence, 
branches of which flourished in the counties of 
Salop, Stafford, and Worcester, and ended in 
heiresses. It is, therefore, matter for regret that 
Sir Bernard should have been led (inadvertently, 
no doubt) to speak in the same volume (p. 1450) 
of the “ancient Cheshire stock of the family of 
Lowe.” Probably one incentive to the appropriation 
of the ancestry of this family by others bearing a 
similar name is furnished by the popular belief 
that these bond fide Shropshire Lowes were kins- 
men to John Lowe, the renowned Bishop of 
Rochester. 

Farther, it is not shown that the single branch 
of this family which continued until modern times, 
namely, that seated at Locko in Derbyshire, died 
out in the male line in 1785 with Richard Lowe, 
Esq., as Sir Bernard states under “ Lowe of Denby 
ol Locko”; for the gentleman in question, 
though he chose to ueath the property to his 
aunt, left a nephew and heir-at-law, Lowe, 
Esq., residing in America. 

James GREENSTREET. 
[See “ N. & Q.,” S, vi, 127.] 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM BLAIR, R.N. 

The monument erected by order of Parliament 
to the memory of the three captains killed in 
Rodney’s action bears the following inscription :— 

Captain William Bayne 
Captain William Blair. 
Captain Lord Robert Manhers 
were mortally wounded 
in the course of the naval engagements 
under the command of Admiral Sir George Brydges Rodney 
on the ix and xii April mpcotxxx1 
in memory of their services 
the King and Parliament of Great Britain 
have caused this monument to be erected. 


Capt. William Blair, whose services were thus 

highly +> by his country, has been so in- 

y described in the works named ante, 

P 48 (“Biographical Dictionaries”), that perhaps 

may be allowed to quote the words of an account 

of him in a MS. now before me, written for 
the Duke of York by H.R.H.’s desire :— 

“Captain William Blair, son of Daniel Blair and Bar- 
bara, daughter of Sir John Whitefoord, Bart., was born 
at Edinbro’ in 1741. In the Royal Navy, he commanded 
the ‘ Dolphin’ Frigate in the action with the Dutch off 
the Dogger Bank, and during a part of the action occu- 
pied with his Frigate a station in the line: he so dis- 
tinguished himself during engagement, in which he was 
wounded, that after being presented to his late Majesty, 
who paid that Fleet a visit on their return to port, Lord 
Sandwich, the then First Lord of the Admiralty, made 
Captain Blair, by command of His Majesty, the offer to 
command any line-of-battle ship not in commission. 
The ‘ Anson,’ a new ship, was fixed on, and as Admiral 
Rodney was about to sail for the West Indies, the 


‘Anson’ joined his Fleet: during that memorable 
action with the French which proved so honorable to 
British skill and courage, Captain Blair was killed by a 
cannon-ball, and the Parliament, justly appreciating hie 
merits, and those of the other two captains killed on 
that occasion, erected in Westminster Abbey a monu- 
ment to their memory. So flattering a testimony of 
publick approbation cannot ‘be too highly estimated by 
the relatives of these brave men,” &c. 


These last words may well be emphasized in these 
days, when considerations of taste in monumental 
art threaten the removal of memorials which, how- 
ever they may fall short of wsthetic ideals, are 
none the less precious to the kinsmen of the 
departed heroes. Capt. William Blair’s morta? 
remains were, by his own request, committed to 
the deep; and it is interesting to note that the 
sculptor who executed the monument obtained 
sittings for the medallion of the deceased from 
his brother, Capt. Thomas Blair, H.E.I.C.S., of 
Walton Grove, Surrey. 

William Blair was unmarried, but his brothers, 
Thomas Blair, of Walton Grove, and Lieut.- 
General Sir Robert Blair, K.C.B., both left a 
numerous progeny, who, to use the words applied 
by Charles II. to some of the same family, “ have 
been emulary of the virtues of their ancestors.” 
It is not a little remarkable that of the twelve 
male descendants of the above two officers who 
reached the age of manhood, all, without excep- 
tion, served their country in the Indian empire, 
while three ladies of the family fell victims to the 
murderous treachery of the natives at Cawnpore. 
The family is a branch of the ancient family of 
Blair of Balthayock and Balgillo, and is probably 
the only branch with unbroken male descent. 
William Thomas Blair, H.E.I.C.S., eldest son of 
Capt. T. Blair of Walton Grove, died at Twicken- 
ham in 1881 at the ripe age of eighty-eight, 
having been for many years the chief of the whole 
race of Blair, according to the dictum of one of 
the kings of Scotland, who, on a question of 
cedence was unable to decide whether the Blairs 
of Perth or Ayr were the oldest family, and so 
ap oe that the age of the chiefs for the time 

ing should regulate the precedence of their 
respective families. A. T. M. 


THE REV. GERVASE MARSHALL, VICAR OF 
WHATTON, NOTTS. 

I have spent some time and a considerable 
amount of trouble in collecting biographical notices 
of this divine, and shall be much obliged to any of 
your correspondents who will aid me in completing 
them, especially as to the details of his life during 
the time he was deprived of his living. 

Gervase Marshall was the eldest son of Thomas 
Marshall, of Marston, and afterwards of Bloxham, 
co. Lincoln, who died Jan. 22, 1653. He was, 
according to the Visitation of Lincolnshire, 1634, 
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then aged eighteen, and must therefore have been 
born in 1616. In Dugdale’s Visitation of York- 
shire, 1665, he is described as of Whatton-in-the- 
Vale, co. Nottingham, as married and having issue, 
but the names of his wife and children are not 
given. He was of Magdalen College, ——e 
B.A. 1637/8, M.A. 1641; ordained deacon by 
Jobn, Bishop of Peterborough, June 9, 1639 
{Liber Ordinum in Visitacione D'ni Archie’pi, 
1€67 exhibitorum, now kept among the records of 
the Exchequer Court at York). He was vicar of 
Whatton as early as 1648, as appears from the 
baptism of his eldest son in the register there: — 
“Gervas the sonne of Gervas and Elizabeth 
Marshall was [baptized] the 19th day of October, 
anno supradicto [1648], the said Gervas Marshall 
being the vicar of this parish of Whatton cu’ 
Aslockton.” Previous to becoming vicar of 
Whatton he probably resided at Newark, as I 
find in a Subsidy Roll (Hundred of Newark and 
Bassetlowe, co. Nott’m., 16 Car., June 18, 1642, 
Public Record Office, No. 160/303), under head 
“‘ Newarke towne,” “Gervas Marshall, Clark,” 
assessed at ij® viij®. 

From & Return in Inquisition taken at Notting- 
ham, August 14, 1650, Lambeth MSS. vol. xiii., 
fo. 251, entitled “A Survey of Church Lands, 
Anno 1649,” I extract the following:— 

“The impropriac’on of Whatton, w™ is worth one 
hundred pounds p’ Annum, in the possession of Thomas 
Shipman, gentl’, the Impropriato", who receives the 

‘fites thereof to his owne vse. And the Viccariage of 

batton and Aslackton, which is worth fortie markes p’ 
Annum, in the Donac’on of Mr. Shipman. Gervase 
Marshall, Clerke, the p’sent Incumbent, who receives 
the p'ffittes of the said Viccariage for his sallary and 
supplies the Cure diligently, “preachinge twice every 
Lords day.” 


The next notices I find of Gervase Marshall 
show him as vendor of lands in Nottinghamshire 
in the fourth and fifth years of the Commonwealth, 

hen we may suppose that he had been ejected 
from his living, aud had to sell his property in 
order to support himself and his young family. 
Among the Feet of Fines in the Record Office are 
these, of which I give abstracts:— 

“Easter, 1652. Final agreement dated morrow of the 
Ascension, 1652. Between John Gregorie, gent., pit., 
and Gervas Marshall, clerke, and Elizabeth his wife, 
defts., of one messuage and two cottages in Lenton. Said 
Gervas and Elizabeth acknowledge the said premises to 
be the right of the said John, and for this acknowledge- 
foent aad Jobn hath given aforesaid Gervas and Eliza- 

“Easter, 1653. Final agreement dated from Easter 
fifteen days in the year 1653. Between John Stanbanck, 
plt.,, and Gervase Marshall, clerke, and Elizabeth his 
wife, defts., of two cottages, one croft, four acres of land, 
and common of pasture in Edinstowe, otherwise Edwin- 
stowe, for which said John paid them 41/.” 


We hear no more of Gervase Marshall till after 
the Restoration. What became of him in the 
mean time; and was John Stanbank a relative of 


his? John Gregory probably was, as, if I am not 
mistaken, he was the father of Anne, wife of Ger- 
vase Shipman, brother of Thomas Shipman, of 
Scarrington, who presented Gervase Marshall to 
the living of Whatton, September 11, 1662, it 
being then vacant by the death of the last incum- 
bent (Institution Book at York). When Marshall 
was first presented to Whatton the patron was 
Thomas Shipman, grandfather of the above Thomas. 
His daughter Elizabeth married Richard Marshall, 
of Brandon, co. Lincoln, of the same family as 
Gervase, but what the exact relationship of the 
one to the other was I am unable to state ; it isa 
point I should much like information upon. 

Both Richard Marshall and Thomas Shipman 
were on the Royalist side, and though Gervase’s 
name does not occur in Walker's Sufferings 
of the Clergy, and his restoration to the bene- 
fice took place on the death of the last incum- 
bent, it is difficult to assign any other reason for 
his not being incumbent from 1650 to 1662 than 
the supposition that he was a Royalist. It is worth 
noting that the registers of Whatton were not kept 
during his absence from the living. 

I have already noticed the baptism of his eldest 
son before the Commonwealth ; his youngest child 
was baptized at Whatton after his restoration to 
the living : “ Mary y® daught' of Mr. Gervas and 
Elizabeth Marshall was Baptizi 12 day of January, 
1662” (i.e. 1662/3), His wife died soon after: 
“Elizabeth y* wife of Gervas Marshall, vicar of 
this church, was buried y* 30" day of novemb. 
being St Andrewes day, in y* Year of o* Lord 
1663.” Gervase Marshall was buried at Whatton, 
March 21, 1675/6. His will was proved by his 
son Thomas in the Consistory Court at York. The 
following is a verbatim copy of the original :— 

“In the name of god Amen. I Gervas Marshall of 
whatton in y* Countie of nottingham Minister the 
eighteenth of March 1673 being in perfect health and 
good remembrance thanks be to All Mighty God my 
maker and redeem" whome I put my wholl trustin, when 
he shall thinke good to take me out of this mortall world 
that he will receive my soule, and place in his heavenly 
kingdome where it shall be at rest life everlasting and 
this my trust I stedfastly beleeve. As concerning my 
bodie I comeit it to the earth from whence it came, and 
for my worldly goods I bequeath to my Eldest son 
Thomas Marshall to be my whol Execut* of all the goods 
and chatels, whome hath all wayes beene A tender and 
carfull child to me and I wold have him doe to his 
Brothers and siste* what he thinks good for I leve it all 
to his desposing for I think he will not rong them if he 
canfor"** them for I have found him soe and | hope the 
[they] will doe the like and for the better certifying this 
to remane in full pow" force and verty at my deces I 
have writet with my one hand where unto I have set my 
hand and seale ye day and yeare of o" Lord Above written, 
witnesses to this 


Richard Clater. Gervas Marshall. 
Jobn Clater. Thomas + vpton his 


Bond and Inventory are annexed. The — to 
the bond are Thomas Marshall, of Whatton, 
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co. Nott’m., husbandman, and Thomas Vpton, of 
Whatton aforesaid, weaver. The bond is dated 
July 10, 1676. The inventory amounts to 38/. 18s., 
and is signed by William Gilthorpe, Tho. Cooke, 
Fra. Cooke, and Robert Shaw. 

It is probable that the two Claters who wit- 
nessed the will were related to the testator. The 
only other mention of the name I have met with 
in connexion with that of Marshall is a marriage 
in the register of Orston, Notts: “ John Clator, y* 
sonne of Will’m Clator and Ellenor Marshall, the 
daughter of William Marshall, were maried the 
sixt daye of Maye, 1633.” 

The seal at the end of the will is much defaced, 
but appears to be the arms of the testator, Three 
bars, a canton ermine. Owing to only Thomas, 
the eldest (surviving) son, being mentioned in his 
father’s will, and to want of knowledge as to where 
Gervase Marshall resided during the period 1650- 
1662, it is impossible to find out how many chil- 
dren he had, but probably more than the follow- 


1, Gervase, bapt. at Whatton October 19, 1648; 
buried there April 30, 1670. 

2. Thomas, eldest surviving son, of Whatton, and 
afterwards of Scarrington, of whom presently. 

3. William, mentioned in the will of his brother 
Thomas, 1707. 

4. John, mentioned as of Grantham in the will 
of bis cousin Thomas Martin, of Doncaster, proved 
at York, 1690, and in will of his brother Thomas 
Marshall, 1707. Was he of Grantham, barber? 
“Mr. John Marshall and Mrs. Hester Rowes” 
were married there April 27, 1694. His adm’on 
as of Grantham, barber, to Hester Marshall, of 
Grantham, widow, is in the Consistory Court at 
Lincoln, dated October 3, 1711. Inventory 
371. 18s. 4d. Her adm’on in the same court, as 
Hester Marshall of Grantham, widow, was granted 
to Robert Rouse, of Grantham, April 20, 1714. 
Inventory 531. 5s. 

5. Robert, buried at Whatton May 7, 1671. 

6. Mary, bapt. at Whatton Jan. 12, 1662/3. 

Thomas Marshall was bapt. at Whatton Jan. 
22, 1649/50. Besides the children mentioned in 
his will he seems to have had Hanna, bapt. Jan. 
3, 1682/3, and Thomas, bapt. May 1, and buried 
August 26, 1688; and perhaps others by a first 
wife. “Thomas Marshall & Anne fflower” were 
married at Whatton Feb. 9, 1673/4. His will 
was proved in the Exchequer Court at York by 
Winifred, his relict, Dec. 19, 1707, and is registered 
vol. Ixiv. fo, 200 :— 

“Thomas Marshall, of Scarrington in the co. of Not- 
tingham, husbandman. Dated 1 Dec., 1707, To my brother 
William Marshall ls. To my brother John Marshall, of 
Grantham, 5s. Tomy son William Bush 2/, To my son 
Matthew Hall ls. To my son John Caunt ls. To my 
son Thomas Marshall 40/., wherevf 10/. shall be paid as 
soon a8 he is willing to be bound prentice to a trade, and 


shall on same conditions. Same to son Martin Marshal? 
on same conditions. To daughter Jane Marshall 407. 
when she is 24, Same to daughter Winifrid Marshal} 
when she is 24. All children to have maintenance til} 
they are 16. Residue to wife Winifrid and eldest son 
Gervas Marshall, and appoints them e tors. My 
cousin John Olliver, of Scarrington, and son Matthew 
Hall, of same, to be trustees to see will performed.” 


I have not been able to trace the descendants 
of Gervase Marshall after this period, and shall be 
glad of any information as to him or them. 

Georce W. MarsHatu, 

60, Onslow Gardens, 8. W. 


Newsery THE PostisHer.—I have just be- 
come possessor of five little books, issued from 
this celebrated house by Carnan & Newbery, 
a description of which may be interesting to some 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 

They are called “Circle of the Sciences, &c.,” 
and are stated to be “published by the king’s 
authority.” They comprise (1) Grammar, (2) 
Arithmetic, (3) Rhetoric, (4) Poetry, (5) Logic. 
Each volume is 4 inches in height by 2 in 
breadth, and about #in. in thickness. As they 
lie upon the table on their sides, upon each other, 
they make a heap 34 in. high. They appear to be 
in their original binding, which is Trai green 
vellum with marble paper sides and yellow edges. 
They are quite perfect (with the exception of the 
margins of a few of the leaves at the commence- 
ment of two of them being tender from damp), 
and almost as clean as when new. It is very un- 
usual to find old school-books in such a state ; 
these have been in a circulating library (in Wales 
apparently) as each valume has “14 days ” written 
on the white paper cover. Every volume contains 
a separate dedication to a prince, princess, or 
nobleman. I give the title and dedication of 
the first volume: “ Grammar | made | Familiar 
and Easy, | being the | First Volume | of the | 
Circle of the Sciences, &c. | Published by the 
King’s Authority. | The Fourth Edition. | Lon- 
don : | Printed for T. Carnan and F. Newbery, 
Jun. | at Number 65, in St. Paul’s Church-yard. | 
mpccLxxvi.” On the next leaf is the dedication = 
“To His Highness | Prince William Henry, | 
this | Grammar | Is humbly Inscribed | by | His 
= ye | Most obedient Servant, | John New- 

ry.” 

The fourth volume has a “ Dictionary of 
Rhymes” at the end, besides a list of some of 
the books published by Carnan & Newbery, 
from which Pind vol, i. was published “ Price 3s, 
bound in the Vellum Manner,” and “ Logic, Onto- 
logy, and the Art of Poetry: Being the Fourth 
and Fifth Volumes of the Circle of the Sciences : 
considerably enlarged and greatly improved, 
Price 5s. bound.” 

Among the advertisements at end of vol. iii. are 


30/, more when he is 21, Same to son Benjamin Mar- 


“The Vicar of Wakefield: a Tale. The Fifth 
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Edition, Two Volumes bound in One. Price Five 

Shillings”; “Citizen of the World,” “Life of 

Richard Nash of Bath,” “ Deserted Village,” 

“The Traveller,” R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Frencu Raymes 1n Enciisn Porms.—It is 
curious to see how commonly our older poets, 
when using a French word at the end of a line, 
utterly ignored its true sound, and chose as a 
rhyme to it an English word, perhaps resembling 
the foreign one merely in spelling, but more 
frequently not even having that excuse. Our 
best poets offer instances of these strange attempts 
at rhyme, showing how little French they knew, 
or expected their readers to know. “ Pope,” says 
Warburton, “removed to London to learn French 
and Italian, and mastered these two languages 
with surprising despatch.” If he mastered French 
grammar, he certainly did not master the pro- 
nunciation. In the Rape of the Lock he makes 
“shining rows” rhyme to “ billet doux.” In the 
Second Epistle of the Second Book of Horace, “ his 
boy ”=“ of Blois”; Dunciad, bk. i., “and here” 
=“ Moliére,” “Lays down the law”—“ Ah! 
goutez Phryne, “came to her”=“ Mon- 
sieur ” (mon-sue-er). Swift, Paraphrase of Horace, 
bk. ii. ode i., has “coup d’éclat”=“ much chat.” 
Prior knew French, and probably merely regulated 
his rhyme by what in his day was the accepted 
— of Liége, when, in the Fall of 

amur, he made the word rhyme to “siege.” 
But even he has “your fame ”=“ Notre Dame.” 
Gay, in Trivia, writes “content on foot ”=“ good 
surtout.” Goldsmith had travelled in France, 
and ought to have known that “sportive choir” 
did not rhyme to “murmuring Loire.” Cowper 
(Table-Talk, 1. 243) has “alacrity and joy”= 
“vive le Roy.” Byron, who had lived so much 
abroad, and knew Italian, makes ludicrous French 
rhymes. Don Juan, canto iv. 103, “young De 
Foix to destroy ”; c. viii. 121, “sang froid” 
= Troy”; ¢. xiv. 72, “je ne scais quoi”= 
: Troy” 3, ¢. xv. 68, “ petits puits "—=“ no less true 
is”; c. xiv. 33, “ applause” =“ faux xiv. 
60, “ éclat "=“ she saw.” Of dll would-be French 
thymes, however, those of Scott are the most 
absurd. He was quite able to read French, but 
Seems never to have mastered the pronunciation. 
His Troubadour consists of four stanzas, in each of 
which “Troubadour” is made to rhyme with 

bower.” But the drollest instance is in the 
Search after Happiness, 1817:— 
“And Monsieur, seeing that he was comme il faut, a 

Loud voice mustered up for Vive le Roi (fo-a=ro-a).”” 

J. Drxon. 


_ A Porrrarr or recent adver- 
tisement in “N. & Q.” invited attention to a portrait 
of Shakspeare. Will you afford mie, who have seen 
and examined it, the opportunity of recommending 


all others to whom it may be a subject of interest to 
go and do likewise, as well as of recording my im- 
pressions regarding it? Inthe first place, the portrait 
is, to my mind, undoubtedly that of Shakspeare in a 
state of suffering, but whether taken from the life 
is the question. There are some lines underneath, 
ostensibly written by Shakspeare himself in re- 
ference to the picture, with the subjoined note, 
“Sic cecinit Cygnus Avonie et obiit 23 Aprilis 
1616, st* 52.” I doubt, however, the authen- 
ticity of these lines, and think they were more 
probably written by the “ much valued friend” 
alluded to in an inscription at the back to this 
effect: “There is a tradition that Shakspeare, 
shortly before his Departure, and in an anticipa- 
tion of that event, did at length, for the Gratifica- 
tion of a much valued friend, submit to sit for his 
Picture,” and a great deal more follows with the 
view of proving that this must be the identical 
portrait, and it is signed “J. H., 1750.” This 
person was evidently the possessor of the picture 
in 1750, and though no such tradition as that to 
which he refers has reached our day, it is by no 
means improbable that it existed at that period, 
nor is it in the least improbable that the tradition 
was founded in fact. As to its more recent his- 
tory, I learn that it belonged to a Mr. Kinton, 
who died in 1865, aged ninety-one, and that some 
years previously he informed its present owner 
that it was bequeathed to him by a friend some 
fifty years before, and that it had been in the 

ssession of this friend a great many years, but 
lepend that he knew nothing. Far more than all 
this, however, is the intrinsic evidence of the por- 
trait itself, which undoubtedly influences one’s 
judgment in its favour, and, bearing in mind that 
its history can be traced back almost to the period 
of the inscription of 1750, it seems to me scarcely 
possible to admit a doubt as to its authenticity. 
Absolute proof is, of course, out of the question, 
or what a priceless treasure would be — ! 


Tue Avrora Boreatis,—In Grimm’s Deutsche 
Mythologie, vol. iii. (1878), is the following note 
on popular names given to the Northern Lights. I 
give it with some hesitation in the original German, 
because I am not inclined to favour the recent 
tendency of writers in these pages to give quota- 
tions freely from foreign languages when a trans- 
lation (possible to the sender ; impossible, perhaps, 
to most of his readers) would have served the pur- 
pose of the communication quite as well: “ Das 
nordlicht aurora borealis heisst heerbrand, heer- 
schein, Frommann, 4, 114 (s. zu s. 586). Schwed. 
norrsken, dan. nordlys, gal. firchlis, na fir chlise, the 
merry dancers. Welsch y goleuny gogleddol. Finn. 
des fuchses feuer. Vgl. gesta. rom. cap. 78, und 


note z. Kellers se ecxx” (vol. iii. p. 214). 
To this I wale add the ces beneath. 
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Among the Greenlanders, according to Crantz, 
the Northern Lights are the souls of the dead 
playing ball (Dorman, Origin of Primitive Super- 
stitions, p. 330). Rink tells us “those who go to 
the upper world will suffer from cold and famine, 
and these are called the arssartut, or ball-players, 
on account of their playing at ball with a walrus 
head, which gives rise to the aurora borealis” 
(Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, p. 37). The 
Trish speak of “ blood lights”: ‘‘ When of white, 
blue, or other colours than red, when being described 
you will hear it said, ‘ They were not lightning, but 
seemed to be some sort or breed of blood lights.’ In 
fine weather a display is supposed to indicate rain 
and storm” (G. H. Kinahan, “ Notes on Irish Folk- 
lore,” Folk-lore Record, vol. iv. p.100). Mr. Hender- 
son has a note upon the historic appearance of the 
aurora borealis, and mentions that in the northern 
counties “the aurora borealis is still well known 
as ‘the Derwentwater Lights,’ in consequence of 
having been particularly red and vivid at the time 
of that unfortunate nobleman’s execution” (Folk- 
lore of the Northern Counties, p. 307). 
Grorce Brack. 
Glasgow. 


Bowpace 1n Scottayp.—‘ N. & Q.” will be 
glad to learn that in Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, there 
are two weekly journals, the Standard and the 
Herald, in which a column is devoted to local 
history and antiquities. Some valuable eccle- 
siastical and trade records have thus been given. 
The following bit of folk-lore is from the Herald 
of December 1:— 

“ 1 daresay your correspondent is right in saying that 
the pulling of the front lock of hair as a salutation isa 
‘survival’ from the old form in which the villein 
acknowledged his bondage, I remember seeing children 
in the north of Scotland, a quarter of a century ago, 
engaged in a bit of fun which seems to me an exact re 
production of the ancient ceremony. One boy seized 
another by the hair of his forehead, saying at the same 
time :-—‘ Tappie tappie toozie, will ye be my man?’ And 
if he answered ‘ Yes,’ the forelock was pretty roughly 
pulled towards the questioner, with the words, ‘Come 
té me, come té me!’ If the answer was ‘No,’ the vic- 
tim's bead was just as roughly peshed away by the hair, 
with ‘Gae fraé me, gae frime!’ The fun of the thing 
was in this, that whether the boy pounced upon chose 
the or the likeliest 
means of escaping the impending ‘ rug,’ he was equall 
disappointed.” 

W. F.(2). 


River-yamixo.—If examples should be watched 
for, I believe that it would be found to have been 
a prevalent motive, in the earliest naming of 
rivers, that one mouth or estuary constituted one 
river, Like a tree, a river, with all its branches, was 
one object, with one name common to its trunk 
and all its ramifications up to their various sources. 
The different tributaries, or even different sections 
of the main stem, have often afterwards been re- 


named, or perhaps only orthographically differ- 


enced. I formerly brought a striking example of 
this process to your notice (6" S. v. 131), that 
Caer Eurauc—York, although seated upon the 
Ouse, preserves the echo of a more ancient name 
of that river, the Eure, which name still exists, 
but has now retreated into one of the two higher 
limbs of the stream. In this instance the two 
names are probably the same or cognate, compare 
Nore=Nose—Ness, &c. 

The namesake in Normandy of the Yorkshire 
river presents another example of this action, 
The city of Eureux=Ebroice is not situated upon 
the Eure, but upon its affluent the Iton, anciently 
Itton, some fifteen or twenty miles before it 
joins the Eure. Toomas KERSLAKE, 


Loye Caaprers.—Every one is familiar with 
the shortest chapter in any book, “ There are no 
snakes in Iceland,” so it may be well to note an 
abnormal instance or two of the opposite kind. 
The review of the second volume of Dr. Langford’s 
Modern Birmingham and its Institutions in 
“N. & Q.,” 5" 8. viii. 240, commences with these 
words :— 

“This, the second volume of Modern Birmingham, 
chronicles twenty years of local history (1851-1871). The 
first volume, of more than 500 pages, contained the re- 
cords of ten years. The two together (about 1,000 pages) 
furnish the annals of one generation. It is not often that 
any town or city gets so minutely described as Birming- 
ham, in the present case. In this last instalment, com- 
pleting the work, there are but two chapters. The first 
volume was similarly partitioned, and these are perhaps 
the longest chapters to be found in any book on a similar 
(perhaps on any) subject.” 

The parenthetical surmise may have been correct 
at the time, but it is not so now, for Dr. Langford’s 
lengthy chapters have been completely eclipsed by 
one in Mr. Lock's Gold, just published, which ex- 
tends “to the inordinate length of 745 pages” 
(Atheneum, January 20, p. 89, col. 2). 

J. R. Toorye. 

Drypex.—There is a small error in Mr. Chris- 
tie’s Globe edition of Dryden’s Poetical Works. 
In a note to the memoir, p. xxix, an entry in the 
register at Doctors’ Commons is printed “ Adminis- 
tratio de bonis nov.,” which the editor explains as 
“a new administration.” But the true reading is 
“de bonis non,” ¢.¢., an administration of goods 
not included in the previous administration. 

W. C. B. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Questions To Liprarians.—I am practically 
the librarian of a fair rectory library. On its shelves 
stand about five thousand volumes, which I have 
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under my care, and besides these I have sundry 
manuscripts, parchment deeds and documents, 
court rolls, &c. Three things trouble me, three 
difficulties weigh upon me, and on these points I 
beg for aid and advice. At the library table sits 
an autocrat ; he regards me as his slave, and his 
willing slave I glory in confessing myself. He 
constantly expects me to hand him down volumes 
from shelves eleven feet high ; to get at them he 
provides me with a cumbrous piece of machinery 
which he calls “the steps.” It is something like 
a huge step ladder, or rather it is a movable stair- 
ease, for it has a baluster, and it has a landing 
floor. It, that is the landing floor, has two castors on 
which it should run easily. The end of the floor 
which has no castors—so providing against any 
undue rapidity of motion—drags along heavily, and 
wy strength is greatly taxed when I try to push 
and guide it. This is my first difficulty. Again, 
when my autocrat wishes to study his parchments 
he thinks I ought to lay them before him perfectly 
smooth and clean. He procures them shrivelled, 


and dusty, and faded; he expects me to hand them 
to him, the vellum fair and smooth, the dusty dis- 
coloration gone, the ink clear and bright, and 
this not because it is necessary for his ready 
deciphering, but only for his artistic delight in 
their antique perfection; and here is my second 
difficulty. My third I hardly like to mention ; but 


it presses sore on me, and I must. My perfect 
autocrat has one fault: he will splutter his ink 
about, His table is covered with most costly 
morocco, its tint sang de beuf, the whole thing a 
miracle of beauty; but the beauty is defaced, and 
this librarian is grieved. Now, will some one 
more experienced than I am help me, and (1) re- 
commend me a convenient and safe, not cumbrous, 
ladder by which to get at my top shelves ; (2) give 
mea recipe for smoothing and cleaning crumpled 
parchment rolls; and (3) tell me how to remove 
inkstains without injuring the surface or the colour 
of the leather ? M. A. M. J. 
Scarning Rectory. 


Tae Duke or Strurticn.—The ambassador of 
this prince is recorded by Sanuto in his Diarit, 
iii. col. 505, along with those of France, Naples, 
and Mantua. Who was this duke? 

f? Steno. Sture, the elder, Administrator of Sweden, 
1471-97, and in 1501.) 


Tae Duxe or Potincer.—Again, Sanuto tells 
us, op. cit., iii. col. 1412, under February, 1501, 
that “there is war between the Duke of Polinger 
and Madona Anna, late wife of the Duke of 
Saxony.” Who was the Duke of Polinger, and 
who is this Duchess Anne, whom I cannot identify 
in the genealogy of the house of Saxony ? 

[? Polangen, on the frontier of Courland. ? Anne of 
Austria, wife of William, Landgrave of Thuringia. son of 
Frederick of Misnia, Duke and Klector of Saxony. ] 


Tue Lanp or Partemon.—Yet again Sanuto 
says, op. cit., iii. col. 755, that the Emperor Maxi- 
milian sent ambassadors to the King of France in 
1500 to demand “ paexe di Partemon” and the 
duchy of Milan. I want to identify this country. 

Epiror or “GiorNALE DEGLI 
Padua, 


Utrtimo, Instant, Proximo.—When were 
these words first used in reference to the past, 
present, and coming months; and has not their use 
been the cause of more trouble and mistakes than 
advantage or profit? The Times of the 25th of 
January, 1882, says: “The Right Hon. the Speaker 
and Lady Brand will arrive at the Speaker’s house 
on Monday, the 5th proximo.” What was gained 
here, either in brevity or clearness, by saying 
proximo instead of Feb.? I notice that numerous 
errors are constantly occurring through the use, 
more particularly of the words ultimo and instant. 
Statements regarding births, deaths, and marriages 
frequently contain these words, and when read in 
newspapers convey very false ideas. For instance, 
a person writes: “ On the 30th inst., John Jones, at 
Clapham, aged seventy,” meaning January 30. The 
notice is not inserted in the paper until February 
2; what then is the meaning of inst.? I would 
venture to suggest that the three words referred to 
might without any loss be suffered to into 
oblivion, and that the substitution of the name of 
the month intended to be spoken of would in all 
cases, without any exception, be a very great im- 
provement on the present practice. 

Grorce C. Boase. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


Pemsroxe Cotiecr, Campripcr.—Will Pror. 
Mayor kindly aid me in procuring fuller parti- 
culars of Sir Robert Thorpe, first master of my old 
college, than are contained in Campbell’s Lives of 
the Lord Chancellors? Any information, also, con- 
cerning the following masters of Pembroke will be 
gladly received by me:—Thomas De Byngham, 
1364; Richard Morys, 1389; John Sudbury, 1406; 
Hugh Damlet, 1447; Jerome Beale, 1618; Sydrach 
Simpson, 1650; William Moses, 1654; Mark 
Frank, 1662; Mark Mapletoft, 1664; Nathaniel 
Coga, 1677; James Brown, 1770. I shall be 
especially glad to hear whether any portraits of 
the above exist. T. Cann Hucues, B.A. 

The Groves, Chester. 


Sir Josuva Reynotps.—Can any one give me 
particulars of miniatures painted by him? There 
was one of Sir Patrick O’Conor, formerly in the 
possession of Edmund Burke, the whereabouts of 
which I am especially anxious to know. 

Ross 


Wooprovrr Famiry.—Is the Woodruff family 
of English origin? If so, from what part of the 
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country did they spring, from what source was 
the name derived? Are Woodroffe, Woodrooffe, 
Woodrough, Woodroof, Woodrove, Woodruff, all 
different families, or simply variations in spelling 
the same family name ? ere can the pedi 
be found ? H. L, W. 
tie in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Middlesex, Devon, 
Suffolk, and in Ireland, are in Burke's Gen. Armory, 
1878, with references to Vis. London, 1568, and the Re- 
gisters, Ulster’s Office, Dublin. 


“Earty To sep,” &c.: Provers.— 
“ Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise,” 
According to Hazlitt this distich occurs in Clarke’s 
Paremiologia, 1639. He quotes in illustration : 
* And then it is no maruell though I know him 
not, for my houre is eight o’clocke, though it is an 
infallible Rule, Sanat, sanctificat, et ditat surgere 
mane (A Health to the Gentl. Prof. of Servingmen, 
1598, repr. Roxb. Lib., p. 121).” Can any of your 
correspondents tell me whence the Latin hexameter 
line istaken? I find it occurring in Fitzherbert’s 
Book of Husbandry, 1534 (p. 101, E.D.S., 1882): 
“ At grammer-scole I lerned a verse, that is this, 
* Sanat, sanctificat, et ditat surgere mane.’ That 
is to say, Erly rysing maketh a man hole in body, 
holer in soule, and rycher in goodes.” I have 
several times seen the proverb set down as “ Poor 
Richard’s,” 


Tae Otp Prusstan Lanovace.—What are 
the existing remains of the old Prussian language ? 
I understand there is an ancient catechism in this 
extinct Aryan tongue. Are there any other 
literary relics of it? Has a dictionary or grammar 
ever been compiled of it? It seems to have been 
cognate to the Lithuanian. 


Tae Name or Harris.— What is the accepted 
origin or derivation of the not uncommon English 
name Harris? There are many of the family now 
residing in Cornwall. 

Atpona.—Can any one give me the derivation 
of the female name Aldona? It is Lithuanian in 
origin, and the Princess Aldona was famous in 
Slavonic history. She was baptized (having been 
brought up as a pagan) at Cracow Cathedral on 
June 28, 1325, and married soon after to Prince 
Casimir of Poland. The name is Aryan, not 
Semitic ; but what is its meaning? W. S. L. 


P’pow Benys.—The following is taken from the 
Valor Ecclesiasticus, published by the Record 
Commissioners, vol. iv. p. 98 :— 

** Den’iis distribut’ videl’t ant’ xxxt p'ib3 in villis 
de Multon & Awkbarow p’ a’i'a Luce itisse Lincoln’ 
fundatric’ monast'ii p'dict’ videl’t cuil’t e03 tres ulnas 
& di’ ni lanei voc’ duds p’c’ uln’ viii‘ cu’ xxviii* ut 
de p’c’ viit quart’ faba; voc’ p don benys distribut’ pau- 
p’ib3 ib’m ex fundaco’e d'ce com’tisse. 


To me, who am not at all well versed in the ways 


. C. Brrxsecx Terry. 


and customs of the times of Henry VIII, this 
whole sentence has a curious ring about it ; but 
where I am utterly at fault, and where I would 
ask for assistance, is in the proper explanation of 
the words “ p’don benys.” 

J. Gouttoy 


[? Pardon beans. } 


Tae Spencer Famity.—Catherine and Mar- 
garet, daughters and coheirs of Sir Robert Spencer, 
of Speneercombe, by the Lady Eleanor Beaufort, 
married the fifth Earl of Northumberland and 
Thomas Cary, ancestor of Viscount Falkland. I 
shall be much obliged for any information regard- 
ing this branch of the Spencer (? Le De Spencer) 
family, and for any reference to a printed pedigree. 
Lady Eleanor was eldest daughter of Edmund 
Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, widow of the fifth 
Earl of Ormonde and Wiltshire (who died 1461), 
and first cousin of Margaret, mother of King 
Henry VII. The representatives of her two 
daughters appear to be heirs general of John of 
Gaunt. Sicma. 


Walcot, Brigg. 


An Otp Brack-Lerrer Bisie. —I 
have an old folio black-letter family Bible (Eng- 
lish) in my possession, of which I cannot deter- 
mine the date, as its title-page is missing; it was 
found in a loft of an old country house. It is 
bound in cardboard, covered with thin oak veneer 
much worm - eaten, with double brass clasps 
slightly engraved. The book contains Old Testa- 
ment, New Testament, and Apocrypha; many 
chapters bear an initial letter, some of which are 
very quaint, The Bible is divided into parts, the 
commencement of each part being embellished 
with elaborate woodcuts, which appear to be of a 
very early state of the art. The introduction to 
the Psalms gives a prologue by St. Basil the Great, 
Following on the story of Bel and the Dragon is 
“ A Necessary Table for the Knowledge of the State 
of India from the Beginning of the Greek Mon- 
archy.” Most of the books have initial letters at 
the end of them, viz, E. W., A. P.C.,&c. The 
book throughout is interspersed with marginal 
notes, and is printed in double columns; the type 
is of several sizes. Can any one fix the date of 
publication, or give me an idea how to do so? 

Harrior Exizapetn Tapor. 


“ HANNIBAL AD PoRTAS,.”—What is the earliest 
use of this proverb, which occurs in Jer. Taylor, 
vol. vi. p. 483, Eden's edition? I.am aware of 
Juvenal, vi, 290:— 

“ Ac proximus urbi 


Annibal.” 
Ep, MARSHALL. 


N. Grascocx.—“ A Book of Cyphers or Letters 
Reversed ; very pleasant and usefull for Engravers, 
Chacers, and Others. By Jeremiah Marlow. En- 
graved by N. Glascock. Lond., 1683, 8vo.” I 
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shall be glad to receive any information relating 
to N. Glascock. J. L. Guasscock, Jun. 
Bishop Stortford. 


“Tae Perryian Principta Course OF 
Epvcation.”—This singular educational work is 
in my possession. The full title is:— 

“The Perryian Principia and Course of Education, by 

James Perry, Esq., proprietor of the Perryian Model 
Schools, for each sex, London ; and author of the Perryian 
System of Education. London: Printed by W. Pople, 
67, Chancery-lane, for the author (of whom alone the 
work can be obtained), Perryian Model Schools, 14, 
New-street, Bishopsgate-street. [Exclusively for the 
Use of the Model Schools, and of other Establishments 
using the Perryian System.] 1828.” 
Is the system still in use, and what are its merits ? 
I should also like to know if a “ key ” is not neces- 
sary to the main work. J. F. O 

Stamford, 


Sir Davin Gam.—Will any-one favour me with 
any information about the Welshman Sir David 
Gam, whose proper name was Vaughan, Gam being 
a sobriquet for “ one-eyed” ? H. Nowy. 


Cooxuam Dean.—Can any of your readers give 
me a good definition as to the word dean in rela- 
tion to a portion of the parish of Cookham, Berks ? 
I may say that the part called “Cookham Dean” 
is on high ground, in contradistinction to the 
village itself, which is level with the river Thames. 

Durpons. 


Vicror Huco’s Writixes.—What are Victor 
Hugo’s lines which run as follows in English :-— 
“T forget the bitterness of my heart 
When thy greatness I behold; 
For this cause have I thy shores approached.” 
In what piece are they to be found ? L. H. 


Ay Op Picrure.—At a sale of the furniture, 
pictures, &c., of Gilston Park, Herts, in April, 
1851, a view of Blakesware, the ancient seat of the 
Plumers, was sold. I should be much obliged if 
any of your correspondents could inform me where 
this view, if still in existence, now is. . 

Heuier Gossexiy. 

Blakesware, Ware, Herts. 


oF Quotations WaNnTED.— 
“It is of Heaven a merciful decree 
That veils the secrets of futurity ; 
Else blinded were the eyes that through hot tears 
Could count the shattered hopes of coming years.” 
H. A. 8. J. M. 


Replies. 


HOOKES’S “AMANDA,” 1653. 
(6™ S. vii. 7, 36, 117.) 
Cot. Pripeavux’s Amanda formerly belonged to 


of which was Crawley’s Amanda, I sent Hookes’s 
Amanda for his inspection, supposing he had never 
seen it. He replied that he hind it, but the one I 
had sent him was so exceptionally fine that he 
would like to keep it. Like your correspondent, 
he pointed out what Mr. Hazlitt says in his Hand- 
book about the collation, but observed that it agreed 
exactly with his other copy; which I examined the 
next time I went to London, and found that it did. 
It was also precisely the same as the copy which 
I still have. According to Bedford, Mr. Oavry’s 
book is in the original binding, which is as sound 
as when first done. This being so, one would 
think it must be perfect, for it has had no leaf 
taken out since it was bound ; and surely it would 
have everything put in which was considered to 
be necessary to make it perfect when first bound. 
I bought it eight or nine years ago of the late 
B. M. Pickering, who laughed a sardonic laugh 
when I alluded to the collation in the Handbook. 
He looked at me rather pityingly, and, after a 
pause, simply said, “ You e the book; it’s 
right enough.” It is needless to say few men were 
better judges. If Fama has seen a copy contain- 
ing the half-title and leaf of errata, we may then 
conclude that the errata is an extra leaf, printed 
after the book was published and not included 
in all copiés. Had the errata been originally 
issued with it, it is reasonable to suppose it 
would have been printed on the blank of the last 
leaf, and not on a single leaf which would require 
to be pasted on ; and also that the leaf containing 
the first errata (pp. 25-6) would have been can- 
celled. I now think the book originally had a half- 
title, for the following reasons, notwithstanding 
all the copies I have seen are without it. On 
opening it wide I find, of course, that the frontis- 
piece is a loose leaf pasted in. I find also that the 
stitches showing the middle of the first section are 
at the back of A4, thus proving that Ad was 
actually the fourth leaf of the book—the printed 
sheet, that is—without counting the copper-plate 
frontispiece, which was necessarily printed sepa- 
rately. If there had been no half-title, the pre- 
sent A 4 would have been the third leaf, and so 
the middle of the section (of an octavo sheet) could 
not be at the reverse of it. I also find in the back 
three “ stab holes,” showing that it was originally 
ublished unbound, stitched, in a pamphlet form. 

he book being coverless would be a good reason 
why there should be a half-title. This half-title 
would generally become soiled, and be cut off by 
the binder when the work was bound. Conclusion: 
it certainly had the half-title, but the leaf of errata 
was probably an addition—an afterthought. 

As this is a very scarce work, a perfect copy 
making from 10/. to 151, perhaps some of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” would be glad to know 


me. I had two of it. Mr. Ouvry having kindly pre- | something of the contents and nature of it. Does 


sented me with several of his private reprints, one | it contain very good poetry? Certainly not. It 
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is, for the most part, a gross, vulgar performance, 
with laboured attempts at wit, which principally 
depend for their point on vulgarity and ribaldry. 
It is full of the most grotesque and barbarous 
conceits, not altogether without evidence of poetic 
faculty, but chiefly owing what interest it possesses 
to plagiarisms and imitations of better writers. 

“Then why do you have it?” “ Bibliomania, 
most decidedly. One naturally wants not only 
what one’s neighbour has, but especially what he 
can’t get.” What can it be but bibliomania when 
such a farrago of rubbish fetches more money than 
the first editions of Herrick or Milton, four times 
as much as Suckling or Donne, and as much as 
the folio of Taylor the Water Poet ? 

It gives evidence of the author’s acquaintance 
with the works of Shakespere. and others, and, in 
his attempts to be witty, it contains many slang 
terms and colloquialisms, The following are Shake- 
sperean allusions, at least he seems to have had 
ge of Shakespere in his mind when he wrote 

em, 

“ To Amanda, over-hearing her sing. 
“ Heark to the changes of the trembling aire ! 

What Nightingals do play in consort there ! 

See in the clouds the Cherubs listen yon, 

Each Angel with an Otocousticon ! 

Heark how she shakes the palsie element, 

Dwells on that note, as if 'twould ne’er ve spent! 

What a sweet fall was there! howshe catcht in 

That parting aire, and ran it o're agen ! 

In emulation of that dying breath, 

Linnets would straine and sing themselves to death ; 

Once more to hear that melting Hecho move, 

Narcissus-like, who would not die in love !”—P. 19, 


The above is one of the best bits in the book, 
notwithstanding the grotesque touch in it. Of 
course, the idea of cherubs (all heads and wings) 
listening with ear-trumpets (how did they hold 
them ?) is entirely his own; he did not find that 
in Shakespere. I have heard a tale about a 
“cherrybum.” A little boy was out with his big 
brother shooting. They came to a churchyard. 
There, in a tree, an owl was sitting. The boy with 
a gen shot it, to the horror of his little brother, 
who exclaimed, “Oh, Tommy! what have you 
been and done? You’ve been and shot a cherry- 
bom !” Which was natural for the little fellow to 
think. 
“ The Sunne himselfe yonder expectant stayes, 

And strewes the golden atomes of his raies, 

To guild thy paths; though in post-haste he be, 

Yet he stands still to look and gaze on thee. 

The Heavens court thee, Princely Oberon 

And Mab his Emp’rease both expect thee yon, 

They wait to see thee, sport the time away, 

And on green beds of dazies dance the hay ; 

In their small acorn posnets, as they meet 

Quaffe off the dew, lest it should wet thy feet.” 


“If Owen Tudor prais’d his Madam’s hue 
Cause in her cheeks the rose and (lie grew, 
Thou 'rt more praise-worthy then was Katherine, 
There 's fresher York and Lancaster in thine : 


Had thy sweet features with thy beauty met 
In William de-la-pool’s faire Margaret, 
The Peers surpriz'd had never giv'n consent, 
For th’ Duke of Suffolks five years banishment, 
For the Exchange of Mauns, Anjou and am Y 
« tle 
“To Amanda on her black browes. 
“ Thou 'rt faire and black, thy browes as black as jett, 
Rut ne’er were black and white 80 lovely met, 
The Moor’s black Prince would court thee, there's iw 


‘ou 
The English Beautie and the Negro’s too.”—P. 79. 
He finds Amanda asleep, and remembers the 
beautiful lines of Shakespere on a similar occa- 
sion:— 
“ Without the bed her other fair hand was, 

On the green coverlet ; whose perfect white 

Show’d like an April daisy on the grass.” 

Like a “ daisy on the grass” is all very well for a. 
common country fellow, but it won’t do at all for 
this gentleman of Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
has been used to large towns with their superior 
civilization, He has been struck with the beautiful 
sight of wax candles and their ornaments in the 
windows of shops, so he improves on the above iu 
this manner :— 

“ Here lieas Amanda dead asleep : 

Hither lovers come and weep : 
Here's a hand which doth out-goe 
In whitenesse driven snow ; 
Upon that sweet bag cast your eye, 
There on fine, fresh, green sattin see it lie, 
With knots of scarlet ribbon by : 
Thus interwoven have I seen 
Virgins wax candles red and green, 
Proud with a fiue white twist between.” 
P. 37. 
There are two or three other passages which seem 
to contain faint echoes of Shakespere, but the abuve 
will suffice. A few more specimens of his gro- 
tesque conceits. At p. 31, “To Amanda Praying,” 
he angrily asks where the “Virgin angels” are 
gone “ Who strew their wings for thee to knee? 
upon ” (p. 32). The cushion is not soft enough, the 
bare boards shrink in horror from the profanation 
of tonching her knee. At last her lover comes to 
the rescue; he would place one of his hands under 
each knee, but remembers there are bones in them 
which might hurt her! So he gives his heart for 
her to kneel upon. One would think his head 
would have been soft enough. After her prayers 
he observes tears which exhibit a curious phe- 
nomenon :— 

“ There Infant-Angels wade it hand in hand.” 
Moreover, he saw the angels fly “to hear her 
lectures of Divinity,” and when she lifted up her 
hands he saw 
“ Thousands of sweet celestial Choristers 

Danc’t on each fingers end, delighting there 

To fanne themselves in the perfumed aire 

Of my Amanda's breath, swarm’d at her lip, 

As Bees o're flowers, where they Nectar sip, 

Then some did on her silver bosome rest, 

Pruning their golden feathers in her breast.”—P. 34. 
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This reminds one of the question of the old school- 
men as to how many angels could dance on a 
needle’s point at the same time. After they had 
finished paddling in her tears and “ pruning” their 
feathers on her breast, she commenced to sing, at 
which the angels went mad for joy and began to 
spin the stars about :— 
** And when my Dearest sang Te Deum out, 

Th’ Intelligences twirl'd the Orbes about, 

But when she chanted her Magnificat, 

The Angels then first learn’t to imitate,”—P. 34. 


Amanda and her lover go for a walk and are 
caught in a shower. The cause of the rain is thus 
explained to Amanda :— 

“Tle tell thee, my Amanda, whence it is, 

It rain’d so much to day, the reason ’s this, 

The Sunne espi’d thy beauty, look’t upon ’t, 

And Heaven sneez’d with looking too much on’t.” 


He addresses a supposed rival in the 'Ercles vein, 
and after much tall talk and many imprecations 
he tells him :— 


“Go dive amongst the haddocks and the whales, 
Make love to Mare-maids and their Conger-tailes,” 


But if he dare to come near this sacred court he will 
not only kill him, but his very shroud shall be 
made of knives and daggers :— 
“Tle stifle thy rebel heart in clotted gore 

Of blood, with knives and daggers shroud thee o’re, 

And make thee bear i’ th’ face, throat, heart and Lack, 

More signes then he in Swaliew’s Almanack.” — 

Amanda has dimples, and the use the Graces 
make of them is desctibed in the following lines, 
which may be compared with a somewhat similar 
passage in Herrick :— 
“ Each winged thought to thee, A manda, flies, 

And under th’ crystal windowes of thine eyes 

Lights on thy damask cheeks, where they do play, 

The wooing turtles winding every way, 

Till by young Cupids craft they're taken in, 

Love's dimpled pitfalls of thy cheeks and chin, 

Three nests of new-flown smiles on roses near, 

To which a thousand unflegg’d Angels are, 

Chirping pin-feathered, pirking Cherubs sit, 

Sweet blushing Babes playing at cherrie-pit, 

Some win and smile, some lose their cherries, then 

Down to thy lips, and gather fresh agen, 

Sweet kissing lips, which all the Winter shew 

The ripest cherries, and their blossomes too, 

When e’re thou weep’st, each Grace doth snatch a tear, 

And fill a dimple with ‘t, then wash her there.” —-P.65, 


He imagines Amanda changed into a cow, and 
himself the milkmaid (ravishing thought !). He 
revels in the description of the pleasures and oppor- 
tunities this would afford him, and describes the 
delicious “Syllabubs” he would have (p. 74). 
Having turned his mistress into a cow, we are not 
surprised to find that he turns his friend into a 
horse. After some unquotable lines he proceeds 
with the following delicate raillery:— 

“ Then for thy motions, Rhe, ho, hut will do, 

The Aldermans Thiller thy name-sake too, 


And then all day to have thy Tutor sirg, 

Lash thee and whistle, (then rogue) fiesh grasse i’ th” 
spring ; 

Yes and i’ th’ winter-time to have a maw, 

To feed on hawme of pease and barley-straw ; 

Then draw up hill, and when the cart goes dead, 

To be well-pun'd with whips i’ th’ funck or head, 

And then thy Master when thou ’st spent thy force, 

To clap thy buttocks with Gra-merc-e-horse.”—P. 104. 


At p. 82 he gives a “ facetious” reason why a man 
should have a wife of his own—a brilliant piece of 
wit, seemingly inspired by a joke of a similar nature 
which had just appeared in Gayton’s Festivous 
Notes on Don Quixote. 

The following passages contain illustrations of 
words and subjects which have been recently dis- 
cussed in these pages. 


Fox: Stuponie.— 


“T"le drink a Helicon of sack to thee, 
And fox thy sense with Lovers stuponie.”"—P, 20. 
Hoop-all-hid,— 
“ Thus doth Morpheus court thine eye, 
Meaning there all night to lie; 
Cupid and he play hoop-all-hid, 
Thy eye's their bed aud cover-lid.”—P. 30. 
Trundle-bed.— 
“ Oh that I may but lay my nead 
At thy beds feet i’ th’ trundle-bed ; 
Then in the morning ere I rose 
I'd kisse thy pretty pettito-s.”-—P. 30. 
Half an eye.— 
“Who pass Amanda's tomb-stone by, 
And with so. much as half an eye, 
Will not vouchsafe to look on it.”—P. 38. 


Woodbine: Honeysuckle.— 

“ Look how that woodbine at the window peeps, 
And slilie underneath the casement creeps ! 
It’s honey-suckle shewes, and tempting stands 
To spend its morning Nectur in thy hands.”—P, 40. 
Easter clothes.— 

“ Puts its best Auster clothes on, ueat and gay !""—P. 43. 

W ell-timbered.— 

“ Such a well-timber'd man, of such a height,”—P. 55, 
M. Angelo.— 

“ Durst cut a line with skilful Angelo.”"—P. 62. 
Wardrobe.— 

“ Of all the beauties which in women shine 
Your Nature's ward-robe, but yet masculine,”—P. 56. 
Brown studies.— 

“The dull disease 
Of nods, brown studies, and such plagues as a x” : 


Sturbridge.— 
** Would you allow us coats in honest prose, 
Like Sturbridge-puddings in their antick hose 
Instead of halting verse, we 'd dance on egyes, 
Make faces, and shew owles between our a 3 
These extracts might be increased, but sufficient 
have been given to show the nature of the book, 
Some parts could not be quoted in any work 
intended for general reading. These small books, 
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made up of a little wit and much vulgarity, spiced 
with obscenity (* facetiousness” the wise it call), 
abounded at that period. Many of them now 
fetch their weight in gold—and more. This work, 
on the whole, is not an unfavourable example of 
the class. Some are cleverer, but many are much 
more offensive. In conclusion, I will give a whole 

m, illustrative of the times, which is not want- 
ing in graphic touches, &nd contains nothing very 
offensive :— 


“ To his best Friend, Mr. T. H. , 
True Str, 


The Countrey Gentleman who never mist 
When he walk’t out his Faule’ner at his fist ; 
Who once besides his hounds was able, 
To keep a pack of servants at his Table ; 
Now trudges through the streets in any fashion, 
‘To a Committee, and returns in passion, 
Chewing his lips for cud; it is not hard, 
To know'n by’s silver-haire malignant beard, 
And his delinquent boots, in which he goes, 
Wetshod i’ th’ sweat of’s dirtie mellow toes ; 
"Tis pity troth sach good old Gentlemen, 
Are fore’t to wear their old boots o’re agen. 
Nay Sir, the Prelates beg, his Lordship's grace, 
Walks with a scurvie Sequestration face, 
The good old honest Priest is grown so poor, 
He sayes his grace at another mans door ; 
You may know 'n by the reliqus of 's old Querp-coat, 
By ’s Canonical rags he’s a Priest you must know’t, 
is girdle is greasie, he doth all to befat it, 
Black puddings he hangs, and sauciges at it, 
‘Though once he preach’t well, and learnedly spoke, 
Now he hath not so much as a pig in a poke. 
True Sir, the Clergie suffers, none can teach, 
The truth with freedome, or with courage preach, 
In stead of some good worthy pious Knox, 
W’ bave nothing now but Jack in a box ; 
The people without life or soul lie dead, 
As under th’ aspect of Afedusa’s head ; 
The Gentrie groans, the Nobles muzled are, 
The heavie taxes make the Bumpkins swear, 
And Tradesmen break ; the truth o’ th’ storie’s this, 
The times are bad, and all things are amisse ; 
It is an iron age, an age that swarmes 
With vipers, yet had I within mine armes 
My lovely sweet one, that same Fairest she, 
Whose love accepts my bribing Poetrie ; 
Pretty Amanda's kissing Alchymie, 
Can make this age a golden age to me.” 
Hookes'’s Amanda, 1653, pp. 79-80. 


R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Examptes or Ancient Cnurcn Prarte 
vii. 85).—Having for some years been engaged in 
making inquiries as to old church plate, I can cor- 
roborate, if necessary, Dr. Lex’s statement as to 
the very few pre-Reformation examples now re- 
maining. Mr. Cripps (Old English Plate, second 
edition, 149) cites the few examples of old 
chalices had been able to find after an ex- 
tensive search. 

I subjoin the following list, though it includes 
the examples Dr. Lex cites, because I believe it 
to be nearly exhaustive so far as inquiries have 


at present gone, and because it gives references 
to publications where those pieces are described or 
figured :— 

Chalices.—Those of (1) Combe Pyne, (2) Leo- 
minster, (3) Trinity College, Oxon., and (4) Corpus 
Christi College, Oxon., are figured in Specimens of 
Ancient Church Plate, &c., J. H. Parker, 1845. 
There is also a beautiful drawing of the Leominster 
chalice, with a description of it, in the Archeologia, 
xxxv. p. 489, by Mr. Octavius Morgan. There is 
also a description of the Combe Pyne chalice by 
Mr. O. Morgan in Archeologia, xlii. 

(5) Nettlecombe.—Figured and described by 
Mr. Morgan, Archeologia, xlii. p. 405. 

(6) Chewton Mendip.—Figured and described 
in Archeological Journal for 1848, p. 331. 

(7) Old Hutton.—Figured and described in Old 
Church Plate in the Diocese of Carlisle, p. 114. 

(8) Little Faringdon.—Alluded to in Antiquary, 
December, 1882, p. 269. 

(9) Wylye.—Vide Old English Plate, second 
edition, p. 149. Mr. Cripps also illustrates and 
describes the Nettlecombe and the two Oxford 
chalices, besides telling all that is to be told on 
the subject. And here, perhaps, I may venture 
to take exception to Dr. Ler’s sweeping con- 
demnation of the Elizabethan cups, many of which 
(however inferior to the chalices which preceded 
them) are none the less good specimens of art, 
and well worthy of careful preservation. I 
would refer your readers to what Mr. Cripps says 
(pp. 150-158) on this subject. 

Tn addition to the nine old chalices above men- 
tioned, I have been fortunate enough to find two 
more, viz. :— 

(10) Hinderwell, near Whitby.—This chalice 
has no hall marks, but Mr. Cripps kindly gives 
me the early part of the fifteenth century as, in 
his judgment, its probable date. It bears some 
resemblance to the Nettlecombe chalice, though 
not so elaborate in detail of workmanship. I hope 
to publish a full description and drawing of it and 
the following before long. 

(11) Jurby, in the Isle of Man.—This has 
London hall marks, but at present it is premature 
to say what year the date létter indicates. This 
chalice has only lately come to light. 

Besides these eleven, Mr. Cripps notes another 
(12) sold away from its parish in Wiltshire, and 
now in the British Museum. Mr. Bloxam gives 
a drawing of another (13), “said to have been 
discovered some seventy years ago in ploughing a 
field adjoining the churchyard of Hamstall Rid- 
ware, in Staffordshire” (Companion to Gothic 
Architecture, p. 184). There are also two very 
handsome chalices, one at Boconnoc, and the other 
at St. Kea, Cornwall, but they are almost cer- 
tainly of foreign (presumably French) workman- 
ship. The date of the chalice at St. Sampson’s, 
Guernsey, is, I believe, post-Reformation, and 
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one hundred years later than the date given by 
Dr. Lee, and the history of the chalice belonging 
many years ago to the Rev. E. J. Phipps is too 
uncertain. May I ask where is this chalice now? 

Patens.—These are more numerous than the 
chalices. So far as I know they are as follows :— 

(1) Great Waltham, Essex. (2) Pilton. (3) 
Cliffe. (4) Walmer. (5) Wymondham. (6) 
Brancaster. (7) Shernburne. (8) Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxon.—All the above are figured in Speci- 
mens of Ancient Church Plate, and that at Trinity 
College, Oxford, is also figured by Mr. Cripps (Old 
English Plate, second edition, p. 149). 

(9) Beeston Regis.—Vide Paley’s Manual of 
Gothic Architecture, 1846, p. 246. 

(10) Heworth.—Vide Chaffers’s Hall Mavis, 
fifth edition, p. 85. 

(11) Nettlecombe. Vide Archeologia, 
p. 405, and Old English Plate, second edition, 

. 146. 
(12) Chewton Mendip.—Vide Archeological 
Journal for 1848, p. 331. 

(13) Paten belonging to Rev. T. Staniforth.— 
Vide Old English Plate, second edition, p. 150. 

(14) Malew, Isle of Man.—Vide Jenkinson’s 
Guide to the Island, p. 162. There is no ancient 
chalice here, as stated in Mr. Cumming’s book on 
the Isle of Man ; that statement is a mistake. 

(15) Hamstall Ridware.—Vide Mr. Bloxam’s 
book, as above. 

(16) Hinderwell, near Whitby. (17) Castle 
Bromwich, near Birmingham.—Both these latter 
have been brought to my notice by the clergy of 
those parishes. 

Probably many more patens will turn up as 
attention is drawn to the subject, thanks to the 
interest excited as to plate generally, and church 
plate in particular, by Mr. Cripps’s work, so 
often referred to in this notice. I could say 
a great deal more on the subject of old church 
plate, but I will only add that I shall be very 
grateful to any of your readers, clerical or lay, 
who may be so good as to send me notes of any 
church plate earlier than the present century 
existing in their parishes. T. M. Fattow. 

Chapel Allerton, Leeds, 

I add a few examples to the list supplied by 
Dr. Lee which have come under my immediate 
notice, interesting from the fact of their bearing 
the London hall marks and dates of manufacture ; 
and I would suggest that, if possible, the date of 
each piece be appended, as denoted either by its 
hall mark or engraved date of presentation. I 
therefore take the liberty of placing dates against 
some of those quoted by Dr. Lez; perhaps he 

1507. Bishop Fox’s ice and paten, Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. ‘ 

1527. Sir Thomas Pope’s chalice and paten, 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


1519. The Nettlecombe chalice and paten. 
An earlier date has been assigned to these in the 
Archeologia by mistaking the date letter for 1459, 
which is clearly erroneous, the ornamentation being 
very similar to that of the two examples above 
alluded to, as well as in the form, differing 
materially from the style of the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

Additional list. 

1511. Gothic silver chalice and paten, Chewton 
Mendip Church, co. Somerset. 

1514. Gothic silver paten, Heworth Church, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

1517. Gothic silver paten, in the Rev. T. Stani- 
forth’s collection. 


1523. Gothic silver paten, Dr. Ashford, of Tor- 


uay. 
‘ 1549. Silver chalice and paten, the latter bear- 
ing the royal arms (Edward VI.), supported by 
the lion and dragon in coloured enamel, St. 
Antholin’s parish, London, the church built by 
Wren having been recently demolished. 

A few remarks about chalices may not be con- 
sidered irrelevant. Omitting notices of those of 
primitive times made of wood, earthenware, glass, 
or horn—objected to on account of their absorbing 
nature, fragility, or impurity—of the inferior metals, 
as lead or copper, “ quia provocat vomitum,” the 
preference was eventually given to vessels of gold, 
silver, or silver gilt, until at length luxury and 
prosperity suggested the addition of precious 
stones or enamel. The bowl of the silver chalice 
was usually plain, but occasionally a sentencé was 
engraved round the middle, the stem, knop, and 
foot being highly ornamented. The foot was large 
in proportion, and the edges escaloped to prevent 
the chalice rolling off the credence table or altar 
when placed to drain. In an inventory of 12 
Edward IV. (Kal. Ezch., iii. 169), “Une coupe 
dargent dorré p’tout plein, od covercle, od 
rond pomel convenable por Eukarist, pois et pris 
iiij mares.” Plate was frequently bequeathed to 
be converted into chalices. Richard, Lord Scrope, 
in 1420 leaves to his kinsman Marmaduke Lumley 
a cup of silver called “ the Constable Bolle,” upon 
condition that when a certain chapel he had directed 
to be built was finished it was to be converted into 
a chalice for that house (Test. Vet.). Sir John 
Neville bequeaths to the church of Hautenprice 
a standing cup of silver gilt called “the Kataryne,” 
and thereof to make a chalice (ib.). Chalices 
being so frequently left to churches for masses to 
be sung for the welfare of the donors’ souls after 
their decease, there must have been a superabun- 
dance of them in many large churches, and it 
was not unusual to let them out on hire. In the 
churchwardens’ accounts of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, is the following: “Item. Received of my 
Lord Daubeneis’ chaplaynes for the hire of a 
Chalis by a whole year, iij* iv.” In connexion 
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with the chalice was a calamus, or pipe, used to 
draw a portion of the contents into the wouth 
without letting the lips touch the cup, in use from 
the tenth to the sixteenth century. In the in- 
ventory of St. Paul’s, a.p. 1295, “Calix Grecus 
sine patena, cum duobus calamis argenteis deau- 
ratis, cum ymaginibus in circuitu, opere fusorio 
levatis, ponderis vj.l.” It was also termed fistula, 
siphon, und canola, Ducange explains “ Calamus. 
Fistula, qué sanguis Dominicus hauritur.” 


New Atheneum Club. 


To Dr. Ler’s list should be added the notable 
“Ardagh cup,” of which a full account will be 
found in Mr. W. J. Cripps’s College and Corpora- 
tion Plate, p. 7 (“South Kensington Art Hand- 
book ”). 


In the Index to the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association, vols. i.-xxx., I find 
that patens were exhibited, xxi. 231; xxviii. 183; 
xxix. 184, No chalices appear. Noman. 


Tennis (6 S. iii. 495 ; iv. 90, 214; v. 56, 73; 
vi. 373, 410, 430, 470, 519, 543; vii. 15, 73).— 
From a desire to be as brief as possible in writing 
to “N. & Q,” I may not have explained my 
theory of the origin of the word tennis with suf- 
ficient exactness, I may say, perhaps, with 
Horace, “ Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio”; and 
therefore, with your permission, I will endeavour 
to explain it more fully. 

I assume that this particular form of ball-play- 
ing did not come into use, at least in this country, 
long before the word tennis, or more properly 
tents, appears in our literature, that is, before the 
reign of Henry IV. This is, however, no part of 
my argument. I wish only to show that the word 
existed here before that time with a prior but yet 
allied meaning. In O.Fr. the forms tenis, tenge, 
tense, tenson, tengon, are found, and also tenne and 
tenchon. They have all the same meaning ; 
“ querelle, guerre, combat,” as Roquefort inter- 
prets tenge. All have become obsolete, except 
tenis, and this exists only as a dialectic word, and 
with a secondary meaning. They were often used 
to denote a word-fight, ‘‘ combat de paroles,” but 
this is only an application of the more general 
meaning. In Languedoc the form was tenso, and 
the translation of the passage which in our A.V. 
is “I have fought a good fight,” is in this dialect, 
“la bona tenso tensonéi,” bonum certamen certavi 
(Dict. Lang., by De Sauvages). 

We know the Norman-French that was spoken 
here from the time of the Conquest only from 
deeds and other written documents. In these the 
form tengon or tenson alone has come down to us; 
but from this we may safely infer, I think, that 
the other forms were used in the spoken language, 
as in France. The suffix on is only the Celtic 


suffix of individuality, and the French form tens 
or tense suggests an earlier tenis. It is also worthy 
of note that the word was at first generally written 
with one n. It appears as tenyse (or teneys) in the 
Promp. Parv. (1440), in a statute of Henry VII. 
(1496), “No apprentyce nor servaunt of hus- 
bandry play at the tablys, tenyse, dyse,” &c.; in 
Sir T. Elyot’s Bibliotheca (1538), “ Pila ludere, to 
play at tenyse” ; in Cooper's Dict. (1578), “ Pila se 
exercere, to play at the tenise or lyke game”; and 
in other works, 

I infer that this O.Fr. tense or tenis, meaning 
strife, fight, combat, was applied, and then ex- 
clusively devoted, to the contest of parties in this 
particular form of ball-playing. There is nothing 
forced or unnatural in such an application of it. The 
argument may not seem satisfactory to Mr. JuLian 
Marsnatit—he has, I believe, a theory of his own 
to support; but, in withdrawing from a discus- 
sion which has now stretched to a great length, 
I submit it to the judgment of those among your 
readers who feel an interest in the controversy. 

Belsize Square. 

Sir Winston Churchill, Knt., in Divi Britannic ; 
being A Remark upon the Lives of all the Kings of 
this Isle from the year of the World 2855 unto 
the year of Grace 1660. Hen. V., 1412, p. 261, 
writes :— 

“ Scornfully sent the King a Present of Tenis-balls, 
which being of no value, nor reckoning, worthy so great 
a Princes acceptance, or his recommendation, could have 
no other meaning or interpretation, but, as one should 
say, he knew better how to use them then Bullets. The 
King, whose Wit was as keen as t’ others Sword, return’d 
him this Answer, ‘ That in requital of his fine Present of 
Tenis-balls, he would send him such Balls, as he should 
not dare to hold up his Racket against them.’ ” 


Epwarp Firz-Yorxe. 


Earty Marriaces (6 §. vi. 347; vii. 91).— 
A. H. will, I trust, forgive me for pointing out that 
the true date of marriage of Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, is ten years earlier than the one he has 
given, so that the age of the duke was four, not 
fourteen years, On Sept. 9, 1342, Bartholomew 
de Burghersh was paid 3601. “for jewels bought 
by him from divers men of London for the use of 
Elizabeth, hays ee of W., late Earl of Ulster, for 
the nuptials ( lia) between Lionel the king’s 
son the Elizabeth, lately 
the Tower of London, viz., for a golden crown 
garnished with stones, a girdle garnished with 
perrée, nouche, and a tressure garnished 
with perre, and a ring with a ruby stone” 
(Issue Roll, Michs., 16 Edw. IIL). Elizabeth 
was the senior of Lionel by six years, having 
been born July 6, 1332 (Ing. Will. Com. Ulton., 
7 Edw. III. 39). Their only child Philippa, born 
Aug. 16, 1355 (Prob. 4it., 43 Edw. TIL. 91), was 
married to Edmund, Earl of March, in the Queen’s 
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Chapel, before July 16, 1359 (Issue Rolls, Easter, 
33 Baw. III.). The bill for her wedding jewels 
und those of the Princess Margaret, which cost 
926l. 6s. 8d., was paid February 15 (Ibid., Michs., 
33 Edw. III.); but the entry does not intimate 
that the marriages had actually been celebrated. 
She died in or about December, 1377, as news of 
her death was sent to her uncle, John of Gaunt, 
on January 7 following, to excuse the widowed 
husband from accompanying him to Scotland 
(Ibid., Michs., 1 Rich. II.). 

Constance, only daugnter of Edmund, Duke of 
York—whose parents were married in March, 1372, 
and whose brother Edward was born c. 1372-4— 
was married to Thomas le Despenser before Nov. 7, 
1379, on which day John of Gaunt paid 221. Os. 4d. 
for a silver-gilt hanap, triper, and ewer, given to 
her at her wedding (Register of John of Gaunt, 
vol. ii. fol. 19, b.), then evidently a past event. 
Her bridegroom was born Sept. 22, 1373 (Ing. 
Edwardi Le Despenser, 49 Edw. IIL. ii. 46). 

Abundance of similar instances might be given, 
as such infant marriages were not at all uncommon 
throughout the Middle Ages. Hermentrupe. 


The notorious Duke of Wharton was married at 
the Fleet in 1715, being then in his sixteenth 
year. In this case the wife was much too good 
for the husband ; but no doubt many young heirs 
and heiresses committed matrimony at an equally 
early age at Mayfair and the Fleet. It may be 
worth while to remark that nearly every English 

t of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
writes of “fifteen” as the most charming age in 
young ladies. The Duke of Bedford was married 
in 1725, at the age of sixteen, as Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu records in a characteristic 
letter. Epwarp H. Marsnatu. 


A Portrait or Cuartes I. vi. 430).— 
Faber, sen., scraped three plates of this subject, 
and Faber, jun., one. They all bear very similar 
inscriptions, according to one of which the original 
picture (“ A: v: Dyke Eqs. Pinxit”) was “in the 
Possession of the Honble George Clark, Esqr. one 
of the Lords Commrs of ye High Court of Ad- 
miralty.” They are all accurately described in 
his British Mezxotinto Portraits, by Mr. J. C. 
Smith, who notices the fact “that Vandyke died 
seven years before the trial of Charles,” but gives 
no opinion as to the authorship of the picture. 

Jucian MarsHa.t. 


Prefixed to a little 12mo book in my possession, 
forming one of the “ Family Library” series, and 
entitled Trials of Charles I. and the Regicides, is 
a steel portrait of the unfortunate king, exactly of 
the same kind as that mentioned at the above 
reference, and said to be engraved by W. C. 
Edwards, but no painter’s name is subscribed. 
Unless my memory is very much at fault, there is 


® fine portrait in oil of King Charles I. at Belvoir 
Castle, from which the engraving seems to have 
been taken; but it is more than thirty years 
since I sawit. There is no author’s name pre- 
fixed to the little volume, but the following re- 
markably apt and prophetic quotation from 
Lucretius is placed on the page before the con- 
tents: — 
“ Ergo, regibus occisis, subversa jacebat 
Pristina majestas soliorum, et sceptra superba : 
Et capitis summi preclarum insigne cruentum 
Sub pedibus vulgi magnum lugebat honorem : 
Nam cupide conculcatur nimis ante metutum. 
Res itaque ad summam fzcem turbasque residit, 
Imperium sibi cum, ac summatum quisque petebat.” 
Bk. v. 1135-41. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Tre Pickwick Papers” (6% §. vi. 29).—A 
friend of mine writes me in reference to this query : 
“You will at once see how easily the mystery is 
solved when I tell you the plates were in duplicate, 
in order to get enough impressions for publication 
day, and that consequently both ‘ Veller’ and 
* Weller’ would appear in the same edition. But 
why Browne made the change in the letters I can- 
not tell.” W. Sravennacen Jones. 

79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


Tae Dunmow Fuitcu (6" §. vi. 449).—The 
earliest allusion to this is in Piers the Plowman, 
A text, pass. x. 188. It is also mentioned in 
Chaucer, Wyf of Bathes Tale, and in a poem in 
MS. Laud 416 (about 1460). There is a note, a 
page and a half long, on the subject in a book 
which abounds with illustrations of old words and 
manners, but seems to be only known to few, viz., 
my Notes to Piers the Plowman, published by the 
Early English Text Society in 1877. See p. 227 
of that work. Water W. SKeart. 


The custom is far earlier than the seventeenth 
century. The origin is not known with certainty, 
but 
«In the chartulary, or register book of the priory, now in 
the British Museum, there are entries and memorandums 
of persons that received the bacon at several times; 
Richard Wright, of Badeburgh, near Norwich, yeoman, 
27 April, 1445; Stephen Samuel, of Little Easton, hus- 
bandman. in 1467; Thomas Fuller, of Coggeshall, 8 Sept., 
1510." —Hist. of Assex, vol. iii. pp. 155-6, Chelmsf., 1770, 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


In the History of the Dunmow Flitch of Bacon 
Custom, by W. Andrews (Tegg & Co., 1877), it is 
stated that the custom is supposed to have had its 
origin as early as in the time of King John. 

Apert HarTsHORNE. 

Brand (Bohn’s edit., ii. 180) says it “ is alluded 
to in the Visions of Pierce Plowman.” To which 
is added (by Sir Henry Ellis, I suppose) “a very 
early notice of it occurs in MS. Laud 416, a 
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metrical paraphrase of the Ten Commandments, 
in the Bodleian Library.” J. Incite Dreper. 


Fotrowers or “N. & Q.” (6 S. vii. 105).— 
To the list already given should be added Willis’s 
Current Notes, a publication of the same size and 
style as our dear“ N. & Q.” I have seven volumes, 
of about 100 pages each, from 1851 to 1857, and 
should be glad to know whether the work was 
continued after that date. It seems strange that 
Germany should possess no journal of the kind. 
Is it that the German erudites are loth to com- 
municate their knowledge except in the form of 
big and frequently very unreadable books ? 

H. 8S. 

See “N. & Q,,” 6t» S, vi. 328, 522. At the latter 

erence our correspondent will find the information he 
seeks, supplied by Mn. Henny Sorneray, } 


A religious paper, the same size as “ N. & Q.,” 
was published in 1854. It was called The Chris- 
tian Annotator ; or, Notes and Queries on Scrip- 
tural Subjects. It lasted till April 11th, 1857, and 
was discontinued on account of the death of the 
editor, Mr. L. H. J. Tonna. It is of considerable 
value, and contains contributions by some of the 
most eminent theologians of the Evangelical school 
of that time. Husert Bower. 

Brighton. 


Batrnazar Gerster (6% S. vii, 89)—In Wal- 
pole’s Anecdotes of Painting Mr. ©, A. Warp 
will find a biographical notice of Gerbier which, 
with other details, says that he had an academy in 
Whitefriars, and, later, another at Bethnal Green. 
His prospectuses referring to one or other of these 
establishments are in the British Museum, and 
give elaborate accounts of the system of teaching 
which prevailed there. 0. 


Books written Latin sy Moperys (6 
S. vi. 207, 351).—Though the following quotation 
is rather a long one, perhaps it will be justified, as 
coming from so well-known a man as Dr. Arnold, 
and as containing the reasons for writing his notes 
on Thucydides in English, when the custom was 
yet in its earliest state, if, indeed, any important 
classical notes had appeared in English previously; 
Dr. 8. T. Bloomfield’s edition of Thucydides, I 
believe, was later, though his translation was pub- 
lished in 1829, “ with notes ”:— 

“Tt only remains that I should explain the reason of 
the Notes and Preface to this edition being written in 
English, when prescription has so long been in favour of 
the use of Latin. It seemed to-me that to continue at 
this time of day to write in Latin, were but to add one 
more to the numerous instances in which, by professing 
to tread closely in the steps of our ancestors, we in 
fact depart from them most widely by persisting 
foolishly in that which they began wisely. hen the 
Ianguages of modern Europe were no better than un- 
formed dialects...... not only editions of classical authors, 
but theology, history, law, philosophy, everything, in 

except popular poetry, tales, and some few 


nicles, were universally written in Latin. Now, however, 
when there is scarcely a language in Europe whose 
literature is so poor as that of Rome; when the know- 
ledge of French, German, Italian, and English forms so 
common a part of the acquirements of educated men in 
all these four countries; and when it would be ludicrous 
for a divine, an historian, or a philosopher to publish 
his thoughts in any other than his native language, there 
can be no further reason why an Englishman in editing 
a Greek writer should have recourse to Latin; or why 
in communicating between two nations, whose lan- 
guages are both so rich and so flexible as those of 
Greece and England, we should call in the aid of 
an interpreter whose vocabulary is so meagre as that 
of the language of Rome. No cause but necessity would 
induce an active minded man to submit to the constraint 
of writing in any other language than that in which he 
habitually speaks and thinks; and necessity can in this 
case be no longer pleaded, since the happy peace which 
we now enjoy has broken down the barriers between 
nation and nation.”—Preface to first edition of Thucy- 
dides, Ox. s.a., dated “ Rugby, May 14, 1830,” p. xvii. 

It will be observed that this contains a state- 
ment of the principles by which Dr. Arnold was 
led to introduce, as he was the first to do, the 
study of modern languages in the public school 
system, from which it became so universally dif- 
fused. Ep. MarsHatt. 


“Tre Bourrerriy’s Bat,” &c. (6" vii. 90, 
118).—This child’s book was published in 1807, 
with illustrations by Mulready. I believe it was 
written by William Godwin, of Snow Hill, who 
published it. A copy is in the British Museum, and 
another (?) at South Kensington, of-this edition, 
which was most probably the first. At least, I 
was told it was such by an old friend of Mulready’s 
and an acquaintance of Godwin’s. 0. 


“ JoINING THE MAsorITY” (6% §, vi. 225, 352). 
—The sentiment has been illustrated. May I be 
allowed to mention a verbal parallel to the “ Abire 
ad plures” of Sir T. Browne, which J. C. notices ? 
In Plautus, Trinum., II. ii. 14, there is, “ Quin 
prius me ad plures penetravi,” Neap., 1619. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


en I suggest that some one able to tell should 
say who first used the (now, I fear I*must say, 
largely received) vulgarism, “the great majority” ? 
Am I correct in assuming this “ vile phrase” to 
be an Americanism? The Pictorial World news- 
= goes so far as to use a stereotyped heading, 
“The Great Majority,” for its obituary notices, I 
observe. Witrrep Harorave. 


Wovnp ror Winpep (6" §, vi. 205, 352).—In 
Ivanhoe is the following passage in illustration of 


“He [i.¢. Locksley] then gave breath to the bugle, 
and wi: once and again the call which he described, 
until the knight had caught the notes. ‘Gramercy for 
the gift, bold yeoman,’ said the knight; ‘and better help 
than thine and thy rangers would I never seck, were it 
at my utmost need.’ And then in his turn he winded 
the call till all the greenwood rang.”—Chap. xxxii. 
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In Keble’s Christian Year, in the poem for the 
Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity, is the follow- 
ing stanza :— 

“ Now the tir’d hunter winds a parting note, 

And Echo bids good-night from every glade ; 
Yet wait awhile, and see the calm leaves float 
Each to his rest beneath their parent shade.” 
The time of this is what the poet calls in -'.e pre- 
ceding stanza “the brief November day.” 

The opening lines of Locksley Hall, by Tenny- 
son, are :— 

“ Comrades, leave me here a little, while as yet ’tis early 
morn : 

Leave me here, and when you want me, sownd upon 

the bugle horn.” 

In the old ballad of “Robin Hood and Guy of 
Gisborne,” in the Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry, “blowing” instead of “winding” or 
“sounding ” is used :— 

“ Robin Hood sett Guyes horne to his mouth, 

And a loud blast in it did blow, 
That beheard the sheriffe of Nottingham 
As he leaned under a lowe. 
Hearken, hearken, sayd the sheriffe, 
I heare nowe tidings good, 
For yonder I heare Sir Guye’s horne blowe, 
And he hath slain Robin Hood.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


_ Tae Own an or (6" S. v. 447; 
vi. 74, 198, 353).— 

“During the night at Yadalgamme, we heard the 
cries of the demon-bird, or Ulama, as it is also called by 
the natives. Perched in a neighbouring tree, it made 
loud and hideous screams, conveying the idea of extreme 
distress. Its harsh and horrid notes are supposed, like 
those of the screech-owl, to be of evil omen, and a pre- 
lude to death or misfortune.”—An Account of the In- 
terior of Ceylon, and of its Inhabitants, with Travels in 
that Isiand, by John Davy, M.D., F.R.S., p. 424, 4to., 


Lond., 1821, 
Frank Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


Pronunciation or “ Errner,” “ Nerrner” (6% 
8. vi. 207, 351).—Dean Smith’s pronunciation, 
outher, nouther, does not seem to be altogether 
“unaccountable.” Other and nother (sometimes 


glial and neither are good old Eng- 


“T drede not that other thou schalt dye, 
Or that thou schalt not love surelye.” 
Chaucer, Cant. Ta., “‘ Knightes Tale,” Il. 738-9. 


“ And wol not suffren hem by noon assent 
Nother to ben y-buried nor y-brent.” 
Ibid., ll. 88-9, 
This appears also to account for the Lancashire 
schoolmaster’s other on’em (either of them), and 
the north country ather and nather. C. F. H. 


Yet another mode! My story, the scene of 
which is laid in the neighbourhood of Leeds, pro- 
ceeds in the same way as R. M. T.’s up to and 


including the consultation of the oracle. The 

umpire in this case is said to have replied that 

* eether or either was right, but awther would do !” 
Witrrep Harecrave. 


Saran, Ducness or (6™ §, v. 
448, 471; vi. 335).—Since receiving the many 
kind answers to my query on the birthplace of 
the Duchess of Marlborough which have appeared 
in “N. & Q.” I have met with a few statements 
which, when thrown together in the form of a 
pedigree, show a connexion with Burwell which 
may easily have led to a tradition that she was 
born there :— 

Sir Gifford—Susan Temple, Maid—Sir Martin Lister, 
Thornhurst, | of Honour to Queen | __ of Burwell, co. 
ist husband. | Anne of Denmark, | Linc.,2nd husband. 


Richer’ Martin Lister, M.D., F.R.S., one 
Jennings, of whose children was the “ Jane 
Esq. Lister, deare childe” of the West- 

minster Abbey memorial. 


Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 
J. H. Crarx. 


Tae Law or Gravitation (6" S. vi. 163, 348). 
—There is this notice of the relation of Cicero’s 
remark to Sir I. Newton’s discovery in Chambers’s 
Book of Days, ii. 758 :— 

“Tt may be mentioned as a curious circumstance that 
a controversy arose, a few years ,on the question 
whether or not Cicero anticipated Newton in the dis- 
covery or announcement of the great law of gravitation. 
The matter is worthy of note, because it illustrates the im- 
perfect way in which that theory is often understood. In 
the Tusculan Disputations of Cicero this passage occurs : 
‘Qué omnia delata gravitate medium mundi locum 
semper expetant,’ The meaning of the passage has been 
regarded as somewhat obscure, and in some editions ‘in 
qua’ occurs instead of gud ; nevertheless the idea is that 
of a central point,towards which all things gravitate...... 
But Newton’s great achievement was to dismiss this idea 
of a fixed point altogether, and to substitute the theory 
of universal for that of central gravitation, that is that 
every particle gravitates towards every other...... As- 
suredly Cicero never conceived the Newtonian idea, that 
when a ball falls to meet the earth the earth rises a little 
way to meet the ball.” 

Compare with the above a similar expression of 
opinion in Cicero, De Natura Deorwm, ii. 45. 
Ep. MarsHAL.t. 


If, as Dr. Incuesy thinks, Mr. Cuouston has 


made a mistake in speaking of the anticipation of 


“Newton’s great discovery” in the Vedas, the 
same may probably be said of Sir W. Jones, from 
whom I have in an old note-book the following 
quotation, though unluckily without the reference : 

“IT can venture to affirm, without wishing to pluck a 
leaf from the never-fading laurels of our immortal New- 
ton, that the whole of his theology and the greater part 
of his philosophy may be found in the Vedas, and even 
in the works of the Sufee.” 

C. Massey. 


Athenzum Club. 
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May we not claim some intimation, if not the 
actual discovery, of this law, for a philosopher 
older than Newton, the Mesnevi, or even the 
Vedas? And this claim cannot be considered 
rash, supported as it is by the great authority of 
Bacon :— 

“ The book of Job likewise will be found, if examined 
with care, pregnant with the secrets of natural philo- 
sophy. For example, when it says,‘ Qui extendit Aqui- 
jonem super vacuum, et appendit terram super nihilum’ 
my 7] the suspension of the earth and the convexity of 
the heavens are manifestly alluded to.” — Advancement of 
Learning, bk. i. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


A Poet DESCENDED From a Kino (6 §. vi. 
209, 352).—Mr. Joseph Foster is collecting royal 
descents for publication, and I am indebted to 
him for a copy of the Lyon Office, and the Marjori- 
banks Family, reprinted from Collectanea Genea- 
logica, part viii., on the wrapper of which, p. 3, 
there is an article on “The descent of Frederick 
Tennyson from the Blood Royal of England,” in 
which his ancestry is traced to William I. and 
other kings. Ep. Marsuatt. 


Your correspondents will find Mr. Tennyson’s 
descent from the Plantagenets in Burke’s Landed 
Gentry under “ Tennyson D'Eyncourt.” 

Avon. 


Brack Rapisnes vsep By Jews (6 §S. vi. 388). 
—The black radish, often called the black Spanish 
radish, is a well-known vegetable ; but it is seldom 
cultivated in ordinary gardens, as it is, to most 
tastes, not very palatable. I have often seen it in 
London, and I think Mr. Britrewy will find it, in 
the proper season (whenever that may be), in many 
greengrocers’ shops, and perhaps even in Covent 
Garden. It would, at any rate, be found, I should 
say, in the Borough Market. I can find nothing 
about it in any botanical work, unless a variety of 
“a deep brown colour,” incidentally mentioned in 
the Treasury of Botany under “ Raphanus,” refers 
to this esculent. I have always taken it to be merely 
« garden variety of Raphanus sativus. There is, 
however, a notice of it in Cobbett’s English Gar- 
dener, where the following not very complimen- 
tary but characteristic remarks occur :— 

“With regard to the turnip-rooted sorts, they are all 
greatly inferior, in point of flavour, to the tap-rooted ; 
and as to the black Spanish radish, it is a coarse thing, 
that will stand the winter about as well as a turnip, and 
is very little superior to a turnip in point of flavour. It 
is called a radish, and may be had with hardly any 
trouble even in the winter time ; but it is, in fact, not 
fit to eat.” 

I grew black radishes in my garden some four- 
teen or fifteen years ago, but I have never repeated 
the experiment. I am afraid I share old William 
Cobbett’s opinion. It is possible, however, that I 
did not know how to eat them. I used them raw, 
as I should use any other radish ; and perhaps I 
ought to have cooked them, or sliced them with 


oil and vinegar. It would be interesting to know 
how the Jews prepare them, and why they are in 
such especial favour with that race. 

Me. Brirrey’s informant compares black 
radishes to red beet ; but what I have seen have 
been the shape of a coarsely grown turnip radish, 
and about three inches in diameter, and Cobbett 
includes them amongst the “turnip-rooted sorts.” 


Rosert 
Frodsham, Cheshire. 


The black or Spanish radish is an old inhabitant 
of the English garden, and is described by all the 
writers to whom we usually resort for information, 
from Dodoens(1578)down to Thompson’s Gardener's 
Assistant (1878). Gerarde describes its flavour 
correctly as biting and sharp; and Parkinson 
reverses the order, calling it sharp and biting. It 
grows to a large size, and varies in form from that 
of aturnip to that of a beet ; the colour of the 
skin is brownish black, but the flesh is white, 
hard, and has a very pungent flavour. I know of 
one place where this root can be purchased, and it 
is the open-air market of the Whitechapel Road, 
London. Hisserp. 


I am much surprised at the statement that the 
black radish is only eaten by Jews, having fre- 
quently seen it served as a hors d’ewvre both in 
England and on the Continent. It is a particular 
favourite with the family of some relatives of mine 
who are anything but Jews. It is very strong, 
and only the outside part is eaten. There is no 
difficulty in getting the seed at any seedsman’s. 

R. H. Busx. 


They are well known in Covent Garden Market, 
and the French use them largely ; they are less 
watery than the red kind, very much larger, and 
somewhat hotter. CO. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Tae Currew Norra anp Sours S. v. 
347; vi. 13, 177, 318)—The bell rung in the 
morning at 6 o'clock, mentioned by C. G. C., 
is called at Salisbury, where it is rung at half- 
past 5 o'clock, the “ Apprentices’ Bell.” I should 
be sorry to upset such an old idea as that of the 
curfew; but might not the two bells—8 o'clock 
and half-past 5 o’clock—have had the same object 
—one to leave, the other to begin, work? The 
8 o'clock bell is still rang out from the old church 
at Macclesfield in Cheshire. Tiny Tim. 


The bell rung at 8 o’clock in the evening may 
in many cases represent the curfew bell of early 
times ; but where a bell is rung at 6 o'clock in 
the morning, or at any other early hour, and 
another in the evening, may not both stand in 
lieu of the Angelus bell rung in Roman Catholic 
churches to remind those who hear it to repeat, in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin, the angelic saluta- 
tion, “ Hail Mary,” &.? The ringing of a bell at 
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stated hours, morning and evening, may have been 
continued as useful in marking the time for begin- 
ning and leaving off work. E. McC—. 


Is it not likely that the so-called curfew, rung at 
Richmond in Yorkshire every night at 8 o'clock 
and every morning at 6 o'clock, is the Angelus ? 


Tue Marsuats or Naporgon I. (6S. vii. 67, 
111).—By an unaccountable mistake the following 
name was left out of my list of Napoleon’s mar- 
shals:—1815. Grouchy. Gustave Masson, 

Harrow. 


Avrnors oF Quorations Wantep (6" vii. 
70).— 
“ A moment's halt, a momentary taste,” &c. 
The author of the quatrain cited by Mr. WILLIS was 
Omar Khayyam, of Naishapur, a Persian poet, circa 
a.p. 1200. The above lines form the forty-eighth stanza 
of his poem entitled The Rubdiydt. There sre two 
translations of the work into English; Mr. Wruuis’s 
uotation being from the better version made by Mr. 
itzgerald, and published by Pickering, about thirty 
years ago. The book has long been out of print. 
Ricuagp Leg. 
(6% S. vii. 90.) 


“ Death cannot come,” &c. 
These lines will be found in Dean Milman’s Fall of 
Jerusalem. . KR. B. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Notes on Dignities in the Peerage of Scotland which are 
Dormant or which have been gg By William 
Oxenham Hewlett, F.S.A. (Wildy & Sons.) 

Tuts book has come out very opportunely, and contains 

much that cannot fail to be of interest to students of 

history and genealogy, a class largely represented in the 
pages of “N.& Q.” There are few subjects more capable 
of giving rise to long-sustained —— than that of 
which Mr. Hewlett illustrates a portion. By the limita- 
tions of his title-page he has escaped some difficulties, the 
solution of which seems to be in a very far distant future ; 
but in so doing we fear we must say, “Incidit in 

Scyllam.” There are rocks enough in his chosen course 

to wreck many a goodly vessel, and it cannot be denied 

that Mr. Hewlett’s ship has suffered in her passage 
through these dangerous waters. 

In many cases Mr. Hewlett has evidently trusted too 
absolutely to Douglas for his genealogical accounts of the 
peerages included in his book. While we are fully sensible 
of the debt that Scottish genealogists owe to Sir Robert 
Douglas and to the continuator of his Peerage, as well as 
to Crawfurd, we must assert that it is impossible to erect 
either of them into an infallible guide without the cer- 
tainty of being led into errors either of omission or com- 
mission. 

Some of Mr. Hewlett’s minor errors ap’ to be due 
solely to his unfamiliarity with Scottish family history. 
Thus, in his account of the Rutherfurd peerage, he 
accepts the alien form “ Drury” as the equivalent of the 
Scottish “Durie,” simply, no doubt, through want of 
acquaintance with the perfectly well-known house of 
Durie of that ilk. The English name Drury isa pure 
blunder of English writers, and only adds confusion to 
an already sufficiently complicated story. 


— 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Hewlett should believe in 
“belting” as a mode of creation of Scottish peerages, 
and not, as it really was, of solemn public recognition 
thereof after creation by charter. This misconception 
runs through a large portion of Mr. Hewlett’s book. 
We hope he will reconsider his position in a future 
edition. The list of claims to Scottish peerages referred 
to the House of Lords, upon which evidence has been 
taken, but which have not been reported upon, and the 
li-t of claims referred, but upon which the House does 
not appear to have taken any proceedings at all, both 
deserve careful study. They are strong arguments on 
the side of those who urge that the present mode of 
adjudicating upon Scottish peerage claims is eminently 
unsatisfactory. We hope that in his next edition Mr. 
Hewlett will shake himself more free from the trammels 
of the Committee for Privileges. 


History of Skipton. By W. Harbutt Dawson. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

Skipton is an interesting town, but little has been 
hitherto done in the way of illustrating its history. Mr. 
Dawson’s book can in no sort be considered final, but it 
is a useful book notwithstanding, and as a storehouse 
of facts will be most valuable to the future historian 
whenever he shall come forward. It is specially useful 
for the more modern time. What we are told concerning 
the Saxon and Norman times does not amount to much, 
and may almost all of it be found in other places. We 
have not learnt anything we did not know before of 
Ranulph de Meschines, the house of De Romille, or the 
earlier Cliffords; but when we get down later there is 
much that seems to us new. Mr. Dawson has had access 
to the records pa ee in the castle, and many extracts 
are given which make us long for more. Some of the 
manorial services are curious. Not only had the tenants 
to carry wood and food to the castle, and plough and 
harrow the lord’s demesne lands and to cut hiscorn, but 
they had also to thatch his bakehouse and brewhouse, 
and to gather nuts for him in a wood called the Hawe. 
Heriots were paid here as elsewhere on the death of a 
tenant, and there was another custom which we do not 
remember having hitherto met with. The tenants paid 
every tenth year one year's additional rent by way of 
*‘gressome.” The parish church is well described. Mr. 
Dawson thinks there was no church here in Saxon times, 
because in the Domesday survey there is no mention of 
one. We have seen no evidence on the point, but the 
omission of mention of a church in Domesday Book is 
by no means a proof that one was not in existence when 
the survey was compiled. Somewhere between twenty- 
five and thirty years ago this church underwent what is 
called restoration. Many interesting and important 
objects were sacrificed at that time. Of this Mr. Dawson 
tells us somewhat, but he might have given us fuller 
details. He does inform us of the removal of a most 
interesting screen, which it seems was for a long time 
preserved by a townsman ; where it is now he does not 
say. In one particular Mr. Dawson's book is of great 
interest. He gives very careful accounts of the various 
Nonconformist bodies existing in Skipton, with lists of 
the ministers. We have met with very few mistakes ; 
but there aré two which deserve notice. The insurrec- 
tion of 1745 was not, as Mr. Dawson tells us, “an attempt 
to place a Stuart, Charles Edward, known for distinction 
as the Young Pretender, upon the throne.” His father 
was then alive, and had the Jacobites been successful 
Charles Edward would not have succeeded until the death 
of the person whom they called James III. On page 255 
there is mention ofa person who was “‘ Sanscrit ” Herald. 
This is, of course, a misprint. We never remember 
coming upon @ more grotesque one. 
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C. Sonnets by C. Authors. Edited by Henry J. Nicoll. 
(Edinburgh, Macniven & Wailace. ) 

Tuts little volume, which is _— bound and printed, 
suffers from the perversity of its plan. To give but one 
sonnet from each writer may show impartiality, but it is 
equalizing the great and small with a vengeance ; and 
lovers of the form will probably be inclined to wish 
that an ad captandum title had not seduced Mr. Nicoll 
into dispensing Wordsworth and Whitebead in equal 
doses. Tis of less importance, perhaps, that we do not 
think he has always been happy in selecting the best 
efforts of some of the greater men, as this is more de- 
batable matter; but “ Giotto’s Tower” is certainly not 
the finest of Longfellow’s sonnets, nor is “ Mary’s Girl- 
hood ”’ the finest of Rossetti’s, And it is to be regretted 
that the mystic number to which the editor has restricted 
himself has had the effect of excluding Mrs. Meynell, 
Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Lang, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, Lord 
Hanmer, and Messrs. F. and B. Myers. Which of the 
favoured band whom Mr. Nicoll has honoured with his 
critical approval should make way for these latter we 
are not called upon to say ; but if he is right in supposing 
that the limit of number is reached in one hundred, 
intending sonneteers had better for the future turn their 
attention to the pantoum of the Malays or study new 
forms of the Javanese at the Aquarium. 


Arabian Society in the Middle Ages. By Edward William 
Lane. Edited by Stanley Lane-Poole. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Ix this volume Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has collected 

those of the notes to Lane’s Arabian Nights which best 

bear separation from the text, and which, he justly says, 

“often reached the proportions of elaborate essays on 

the main characteristics of Mohammedan life.” Few 

readers have any idea of the immense amount of autho- 
ritative information and actual personal experience 
which lies hidden in the small type of the edition of 

1859; and to have this arranged consequently, and con- 

fined in the moderate dimensions of one neatly printed 

and fully indexed volume is a boon for which Mr. Lane- 

Poole deserves our gratitude. The book, we note, is 

dedicated to the memory of another great Orientalist, 

the late Prof. E. H. Palmer. 


Love-Knots and Bridal-Bands: Poems and Rhymes of 
Wooing and Wedding and Valentine Verses. Selected 
and Arranged by Frederick Langbridge. (Tuck & Sons.) 

We must confess that we have no special kindness for 

this species of literature, which seems to be the modern 

manifestation of the “Annual” of our grandmothers. 

Mr. Langbridge must therefore accept it as a compliment 

that we cannot deny to his volume the praise of being 

extremely pretty. Messrs. Tuck’s Christmas and Valen- 
tine cards, many of which bear the honoured names of 

Leslie, Yeames, Marcus Stone, and so forth, form very 

appropriate embellishments, and the selection has the 

merit of considerable range and variety. Mr. Lang- 
bridge has also been able to secure, among others, original 
ms from Miss Christina Rossetti, Mr. Theodore 
atts, and the too long silent author of The Sorrows of 

Hypsipyle. 

Some Well-known “ Sugar’d Sonnets” by William Shake- 
speare. Re-sugar’d with Ornamental Borders, De- 
signed by Edwin J. Ellis and Etched by Tristram J. 
Ellis. (Field & Tuer.) 

Tur Messrs, Ellis doubtless pleased themselves in the 

confection of this book, and some of the designs of 

amorini which surround the ten selected sonnets are 

Pretty and graceful; but having said this all is said, 
hy they are there, or why the “ putters forth” so chose 

to render their motto, “ Put a spirit of youth into every- 

thing,” would be difficult to diecover; or why, having 


done so, they bound their volume after the fashion of an 
ssthetic exercise-book. In short, the whole seems to us 
to be but another example of the fantastic trifling into 
which even clever people fall when they seek at all 
hazards for novelty. 


Tur Law Magazine and Review for February contains 
much matter of general interest. Sir Travers Twiss, in 
his scheme for securing the freedom of the navigation of 
the Suez Canal, anticipates several of the proposals made 
on behalf of our Government. Mr. J. Lowry Whittle 
awards high praise to the able and upright statesmanship 
of the late Sir Joseph Napier, while Mr. Carmichael 
gives the only full account which has yet appeared of the 
academical and legal career of his late colleague, Mr. 
Taswell-Langmead, Our genealogical readers should 
study Mr, Alexander Robertson’s article on the British 
Peerage, in the course of which he offers some valuable 
suggestions for a reconstruction of the existing tribunal 
for the adjudication of Scottish peerage claims. 


Wir the February number of the Zaw Magazine and 
Review Mr. W. P. Eversley, B.C.L., succeeds Prof, 
Taswell-Langmead as editor, while Mr, C. H. E. Car- 
michael, M.A., retains the position as foreign editor 
which he has held since 1875. 

We are glad to note the formation of a North Riding 
of Yorkshire Record Society, under the presidency of the 
Earl of Zetland, and comprising on its Council repre- 
sentative names such as those of Hon. J. C. Dundas, M.P., 
Mr. Scrope, of Danby, and our correspondent Mr. J. H. 
Chapman, of Lincoln’s Inn. The field covered by the 
prospectus is both wide and interesting, and the volumes 
to be issued will be under the most competent editorship 
of the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, in itself a guarantee for the 
high standard which we expect them to reach. - 

Gustave Dort.—Mr. Buancnarp Reform 
Club, writes :—‘‘I should be much obliged if you would 
let your readers know that I should be greatly favoured 
by any notes or letters, sketches or criticisms, they may 
have on my late friend, whose biography I have under- 
taken to write.” 

Messrs. Witson & McCormick, of Glasgow, are about 
to issue a British edition of Walt Whitman’s Specimen 
my and Collect. The volume will contain a portrait 
of the poet. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

W. N. (“ There, too, was she, the beautiful,” &c.).— 
She was Eliza Ann Linley, the beautiful and accom- 
plished singer, commonly known by the name of “the 
Saint.” She married Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Her 
portrait was painted in 1775 by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who represented her as St. Cecilia. The picture is in 
the possession of the Marquis of Lansdowne, at Bowood. 

C, E. H.—Next week. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. JUSTICE STEPHEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORY of the CRIMINAL LAW of ENGLAND. By 


Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, K.C.S.1. D.C.L., a Judge of the High Court of Justice, Queen's Bench Division. 
3 vols. 8vo. 48s, 
“ This is the first time, we believe, though it is strange to have to say it, that the history of any great branch of English law, 
with the exception of purely constitutional law, which belongs as much to historians as to lawyers, has been thoroughly worked 
out; and the task has been a formidable one, for almost everything had to be done from the beginning.” —T umes. 


A DIGEST of the LAW of CRIMINAL PROCEDURE in IN- 


DICTABLE OFFENCES. By Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, K.C.S.L, a Judge of the High Court of Justice, 
Queen’s Bench Division, and HERBERT STEPHEN, LL.M. 8vo, 12s, 6d, 


BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP ELECT OF CANTERBURY. 


BOY LIFE: its Trial, its Strength, its Fulness. Sundays in 


Wellington College, 1859-1873. Three Books, By E. W. BENSON, D.D., formerly Master of Wellington College, Arch- 
bishop Elect of Canterbury. New Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ORIGINES CELTICAE (A Fragment), | ANNUAL, PUBLIC\ TION (Revised after Official 
Li. ate Mant of Gouvilie Calas | STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: a Sta- 


bridge. ‘iti Maps and Steel Plate. 2 vols. Sv tistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World, 
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